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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  following  fummary  of  infti- 


A  tutes  of  health  was  originally 

drawn  up,  purely  in  the  fpirit  of  com-» 

municativenefs  to  a  few  friends,  whofe 

attention  to  it  was  rather  my  wifli  for 

their  own  fake,  in  my  firm  belief  of 

\ 

the  efficacy  of  them,  than  my  hope> 
fo  unfupported  as  they  ftand  by  any 
valid  authority.  At  their  flighting 
them  I  ffiould  have  no  right  *  to  be 
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furprized.  I  did  much  worfe  myfelf. 
Not  flighting  theai,  I  was  weak  enough 
to  befo  much  wanting  to  my  own  good, 
as  not  to  pay  them,  in  prac5tice,  that 
regard  I  never  but  had  for  the  tenor  of 
moft  of  them,  in  fpeculation.  But  fo 
unexcufable  a  negleft  was  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  go  unpunifhed.  I  forfeited  by 
it,  in  all  human  probability,  the  inefli- 
mable  advantages  of  a  permanently  e- 
flabliihed  health.  I'  have  feen  or  ra* 
ther  felt  my  folly  too  late.  Too  far 

how  advanced  in  years,  when  probably 
my  Ramina  have  fuffered  irretrievable 
damage  by  the  mofl:  abandoned  intern-, 
perance  of  all  forts,  and  when  many 
other  reafons  befides  concur  to  invali- ' 
date  the  benefits  I  might  ftill  reap  from 
this  tardy  remodel  of  my  fyftem  of 
life,  by  the  following  rules,  I  have  only 

'  '  to 
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to  fay,  that  no  inference  can  fairly  be 
drawn  againft  them,  from  any  fliort- 
nefs  of  duration  to  me,  of  the  inex- 
preflible  good  I  have  already  perfon- 
ally  experienced  from  them. 

But  whether  the  reader  treats  with 
contempt  or  not,  the  prefervative  points 
of  health  he  will  find  recommended, 
I  rely  on  his  own  candor  for  his  not 
imagining  that  any  one  could  be  fo  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  humanity,  as  not  to  look 
on  another’s  health  as  fomething  too 
lacred  to  be  knowingly  trifled  with  by 
vain  or  impertinent  pretentions.  Con- 
fequently  I  have  not  laid  down  a  Angle 
rule,  of  which  I  have  not  previoufly 
and  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment  exa¬ 
mined  the  reafons  for  determining  my 
opinion,  bringing  every  thing  as  near 

A3  as 
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as  I  poffibly  could  to  the  teft  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  .fupreme  ftandard  of  truth  : 
to  whom  I  dare  appeal  with  not  a 
groundlefs  confidence  in  her  confirm¬ 
ing,  by  experience,  the  obfervations  of 
which  herfelf  was  the  fpring-head. 

As  to  interefled  views,  I  can  abfo- 
lutely  have  none  ;  the  medical  art  not 
being  in  the  leaft  my  profeffion,  though 
ever,  as  to  its  propofed  end,  held  by 
me  in  the  higheii:  efteem.  Thence  it 
is,  that  in  that  courfe  of  cultivation  due 
by  every  one  to  his  own  underftanding, 
few  of  the  eminent  writers  of  that  pro¬ 
feffion  have  efcaped  me ;  in  the  perufal 
of  whom,  however,  I  was  always  e- 
qually  on  guard  againft  precipitating 
decifions  on  fuch  half-lights  and  fuch 
a  fuperficial  tindlure  as  mere  theory 

deftitute 
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deftitute  of  practice  muft  be  expeded 
to  furnifli;  and  againft  being  over¬ 
awed  or  prejudiced  by  the  authority  of 
names  however  celebrated,  however 
great.  If  then  I  mention  fuch  autho¬ 
ritative  ones  as  thofe  of  Sydenham, 
Friend,  Boerhaave,  Vanfwieten,  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  Haller,  to  fay  nothing  of 
numberlefs  others,  it  is  fo  far  from  an 
oftentation  of  reading,  or  an  air  of  pe¬ 
dantry  in  me,  that  I  mention  them 
folely  to  confefs,  perhaps,  againft^my- 
felf,  that  I  never  met  in  them  a  fatif- 
fadion  equal  to  my  expedations,  though 
very  moderate  ones,  making,  as  I  did, 
due  allowance  for  their  art  being  ne- 
celfarily  in  the  moft  material  points,  a 
conjedural  one  j  and,  indeed,  it  ap¬ 
pears  fo  much  fo  that  in  the  whole 

ocean 
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ocean  of  it,  there  is  fcarce  to  be  found 
a  fpeck  of  Urra  jirma.  Some  great, 
fome  admirable,  fome,  if  you  will, 
divine  truths  are  doubtlefs  to  be  met 
with  interfperfedly  in  their  writings  as 
to  the  diagnoftic  and  prognoftic  of  dif- 
eafes.  Still  all,  I  repeat  it  boldly  all ; 
appear  to  me  lamentably  deficient  both 
in  the  inveftigatioil  of  the  caufes,  and  ^ 
in  the  curative  indications.  *  Yet  I  do 
not  reproach  them  with  their  want  of 
advances  in  anatomy,  on  which  they 
have  fo  juft  a  right  to  excufe  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  are  Qiort  in  thofe 
two  points  of  caufe  and  cure.  I  am 
fenfible  that  all  their  beft  experimental 
efforts  in  diffedlions  are  mocked  by  Na¬ 
ture’s  impenetrability  to  their  fearch,  in 

the  moft  intimate  and  moft  effential 

\ 

particles  of  the  animal  economy.  But 

even 
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even  from  the  difcoveries  that  are  made, 
how  falfe,  how  contradidled  by  Na¬ 
ture  are  many  of  the  inferences  that 
obtain  moft  in  practice  !  How  much 
are  the  rules  of  analogy  in  comparative 
anatomy  abufedf  or  overlooked  !  How 
little  is  the  vital  procefs  of  chimiftry  in 
the  human  laboratory  known  or  ftu-^ 

died  1 

✓ 

V 

Then  as  to  that  capitally  interefting 
branch  of  phyfic,  the  prophilaflic,  one 
would  imagine  the  medical  authors  had 
treated  of  it,  as  if  they  had  rather  be 
employed  in  trying  to  cure  than  to  pre^* 
vent  difeafes  j  fo  perplexed,  fo  frigid 
or  fo  perfundory  are  they  on  this  fub- 
jed,  either  when  they '  incidentally 
mention  it,  or  even  when  they  profef- 

fedly 
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fedly  write  upon  it.  Befides  that,  they 
contradict  not  only  one  another  but 
thcmfelves,  in  fo  many  of  the  moft 
effential  points  that  they  increafe  Jthat 
medical  fcepticifm  of  which  themfelves 
fo  juftly  complain,  and  bewilder  in- 
ftead  of  fixing  the  judgment.  At  lead, 
I*  never  could  meet  with  in  them  or 
in  any  of  them  a  fatisfaCtory  plan  of 
preventive  management.  But  that 
may  be  my  fault  or  my  misfortune. 
Yet  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  te¬ 
nets  theoretic  or  practical,  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  exemption,  in  themfelves,  from 
difeafes,  or  by  the  length  of  life  of 
even  the  moft  celebrated  praCtioners  of 
phyfic,  one  would  imagine  them  as 
much  ftrangers  to  the  higher  principles 
of  Nature,  as  the  moft  ignorant  of 

their 
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their  patients.  Not  to  fpecify,  furely, 
the  lead  eminent  in  the  artj  Syden¬ 
ham  dying  at  fixty-five,  Boerhaave  at 
feventy-two,  neither  of  which  periods 
can  be  called  that  of  an  extreme  old 
age,  after  having  both  of  them  experien¬ 
ced  the  mod  excruciating  tortures  from 
chronical  dilbrders,  '  leave  me  rather 
unconvinced  of  their  having  built  their 
pradtice  on  the  founded  principles.  Not 
that  I  offer  thefe  indances,  among  ma¬ 
ny  others  that  might  be  produced,  as 
an  infallible  rule  of  conjedture.  That 
would,  indeed,  be  a  fallacious  conclu- 
fion :  I  only  think  that  they  do  not 
form  fo  favorable  a  prefumption  as 
might  be  widied.  But  if  Boerhaave 
recommended  a  milk-diet  in  the  gout, 
and  prefcribed  no  better  for  himfelf  in 

his 
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hIs  own  cafe,  I  own,  fpeaking  for 
myfelf,  that  his  not  having  had  tortures 
.to  indure,  would  have  been  what  would 
have  furprized  me. 

From  fuch  great  examples  then  it  is, 
that'  we  have  fuch  reafon  to  lament 
that  too  common  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  in  men  not  paying  the  refpedt 

due  for  their  own  fake,  to  the  preven¬ 
tive  method,  obfervable  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health :  a  negligence  which 
would  be  aftoniftiing  to  any  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Man,  and  with  his  be¬ 
ing,  in  moft  points  where  his  happi- 
nefs  is  the  moft  concerned,  the  moft 
capital  enemy  to  himfelf,  the  greateft 
tyrant  for  preparing  tortures  againft 
himfelf,  and  In  the  countries  of  the 

greateft 
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greateft  politenefs  and  refinement  ever 
the  fureft  filicide.  Of  this  madnefs  no 
ftronger  proofs  exift,  perhaps,  than, 
generally  fpeaking,  thePhyficians  them- 
felves,  who  in  the  preventive  part,  are, 
at  leaft  to  all  appearance,  as  wanting  to 
themfelves  as  to  the  reft  of  fociety. 
They  would  be  probably  longer  livers 

than  they  commonly  are,  if,  with  that 
their  falutary  and  even  proverbial  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  drugs  they  are  fo  free  to 
prefcribe  to  others  and  fo  referved  in 
taking  themfelves,  they  would  not  join 
their  pradical  difregard  of  thofe  coun- 
fels  of  temperance  that  ftand  in  fo 
many  of  their  writings,  for  form-fake 
I  prefume. 

Yet  the  prophyladic  branch  has  not 
been  always  negleded.  It  was  fuccelT- 

a  fully 
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fully  cultivated  by  Herodicus  and  many 
others.  Afclepiades,  efpecially  that 
famous  Bithinian  phifician,  who  is  faid 
never  to  have  been  himfelf  fick,  though 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  when  he 
came,  by  an  accident,  to  a  premature 
end,  founded  his  pradlice  on  the  two 
great  preventive  principles,  diet,  and 
‘exercife.  And  if  effedual  precaution 
was'  weighed  by  its  intrinfic  merit 
againft  prefumption  of  cure,  efpecially 
fince  what  prevents  often  alfo  cures,  no 
phifician  ever  perhaps  deferved  a  high^ 
cr  name  in  phific  than  Afcleplades.  m 

But  fuch  is  the  ingratitude,  if  not 
rather  the  weaknefs  of  men  in  general, 
that  they  are  ever  more  powerfully  af- 

fedted 
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feded  by  what  immediately  flrikes 
:he  fenfes,  and  often  egregioufly  de¬ 
ceives  them,  than  by  the  jufter  deduc¬ 
tions  of  their  own  reafon,  which  their 

paflions  fuffer  them  fo  little  to  confulf. 
Thence  it  is,  that  the  prevention  cf 
many  an  evil,  has  not  to  them  the 
merit  of  an  apparent  fervice,  on  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  evil  might  not  happen 
to  them.  But  this,  in  refped  to 
health,  is  of  all  fuppolitions,  the  vain- 
eft  and  the  moft  pernicious,  fince  death 
itfelf,  is  not  ultimately  more  certain, 
than  difeafes  or  prematurity  of  death 
are  the  confequences  of  negleded  pre¬ 
vention.  A  negled,  too  often  owing, 
among  other  caufes,  to  the  amazing 
credulity  of  mankind  in  the  pretended 
pover  of  human  art  to  cure  what  it  is 

ever 
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ever  incomparably  better  to  prevent ; 
fince  nature  is  never  left  but  in  fomc 
degree,  the  worfe  for  the  invafion  of 
her  enemy,  even  though  Ihe  alone,  cr 
well-aflifted,  may  have  driven  him  out 
of  her  dominions. 

We  have  however,  all  reafon^to  be 
allured,  that  the  preventive  pradice,  in 
the  dietetic  and  gymnaftic  inftitutions, 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  before 
the  lofs  of  their  liberty  had  made  their 
lives  hardly  worth  preferving,  and  de¬ 
livered  them  up  to  that  butchery  of 
defpotifm,  which  was  perhaps  not 
unjuftly  their  punifhment,  for  having 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  unmanned 
enough  by  luxury,  to  bend  their  neck« 
to  fuch  an  infamous  yoke.  That  was 

riot 
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not  too  their  only  punifhment.  Luxury 
betrayed  them  alfo  to  the  murderous^ 
havoc  of  empiricifm,  that  fo  worthy 
and  confequential  minifter  in  the  train 
of  intemperance.  What  could  more 
flatter  and  encourage  it,  than  the  prof- 
pedl  of  a  cure  for  thofe  evils  it  is  fo 
furely  to  produce,  than  remedies  that 
were  to  operate  like  a  charm  ?  But  that 
is  no  wonder.  The  lofs  of  liberty, 
implied  the  lofs  of  fenfe,  and  indeed 
mufl:  have  been  preceded  by  it. 

Empirics  then,  with  their  packets 
and  mountebank-profeffions,  were  in 
high  vogue  when  Galen  arofe,  pro- 
tefted  againft  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  refcue  men  from  being  their  bub¬ 
bles  and  their  vidtims,  by  his  introduc- 
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tion  or  revival  of  a  method  of  praftice, 
which  being  principally  that  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  had  at  leaft  the  merit  of 
not  being  fo  bad  as  their  fenfelefs  and 
deftrudive  quackery.  * 

It  wero  indeed  perhaps  to  be  wish¬ 
ed,  that.  Galen,  who  recommended 
■temperanGe,  both  by  his  doftrine  and 
perfonal  praftice,  fhould  have  .ftruck 
at  the  root  of  all  difeafes  at  once  •, 
by  laying  yet  a  greater  and  more  di- 
reft  ftrefs  on  the  deferted  dodrine  of 
the  Afclepiadic  fed.  Yet  is  he  not 
wholly  unjuflifiable.  Moft  probably 
he  furnifhed  the  beft  method  of  prac- 
tice  that  the  rotten^foftnefs  of  his  times 
would  bear. 


But 
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But  however  that  may  be,  certain 
it  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  Afclepladic 
fchool  ftill  fubfifted  under  Auguftus 
Cefar,  before  the  confequences  of  his 
ufurpation,  while  tiranny  was  as  yet 

no  more  than  in  its  infancy,  had  de- 
ftroyed,  or  driven  into  corners,  all  that 
was  great  and  valuable.  Even  that 
emperor,  in  himfelf,  furnlfhed  no  in- 

eonfiiderable  infiance  of  the  power  of 
diet  to  preferve  health  and  prolong  life. 
Born  with  rather  puny  ftamina,  it  was 
uuder  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Antonius  Mufa,  his  chief  phifician,  or 
comptroller  of  health,  that  he,  who 
governed  the  world,  or  what  paffed 
then  for  the  world,  by  living  like  the 
poor  of  it,  obtained  that  health  which 

fo  richly  compenfates  the  feeming 

want 
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want  of  pleafure  in  the  plainnefs  of 
fare  common  to  that  condition.  Per¬ 
haps  too,  it  may  not  be  quite  unphilo- 
fophical  to  allow  to  fuch  a  diet,  con- 
fidering  its  known  power  of  tranquil¬ 
lizing  the  paffions,  fome  lhare  with 
good  policy,  in  conquering  that  native 
cruelty  of  his  temper,  of  which,  in 
his  earlier  years,  he  had  given  fuch  fla¬ 
grant  proofs.  Certainly,  however,  it 
could  not  but  greatly  contribute  to  the 
enabling  him  to  retain  his  faculties  fo; 
clearly  to  the'^  laft  moments  of  his  life,/’ 
that,  in  them,  ftill  mailer  of  himfelf,, 
ftill  the  great  adlor,  though  of  a  very 
little  part,  fince  after  all,  it  was,  in 
fadl,  no  better  than  that  of  a  mitigated 
tirant,  he  could  with  fuch  a  grace  of 

compofure,. 
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compofure,  claim  the  plaudit  of  the 
affiflents  round  his  death-bed. 

.  It  is  then  in  the  preventive  fpirit  and 
intention,  and  not  without  a  view  to 
the  meliorating  or  retrieving  bad  or 
impaired  conftitutions,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummary  of  an  economy  of  health 
is  hazarded.  An  attempt,  if  weak,  at 
lead:  well-meant.  Moft,  or  all  of  the 

recommended  points  of  obfervance' 
may  be  found,*  for  what  I  know  or 
care,  in  the  writings  of  medical  pro- 
feffors.  If  thofe  points  are  juft,  even 
the  ■  colleding  fuch  a  number  of 
difperfed  rays  of  a  ufeful  light  into  a 
focal  point,  might  claim  an  indulgent 
conftrudlion.  But  the  real  truth  is, 
that  whatever  fimilaritv,  or  even  iden- 

tity. 
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tity,  may  be  remarked  in  them,  with 
what  is  advanced  in  other  authors  on 
this  fubjedl,  fuch  a  circumftance  was 
neither  fought  nor  declined  by  me* 

Once  more,  it  was  from  the  great 
fountain-head  of  all  truth,  Nature 
alone,  thaf  my  conclufions  were  drawn. 
The  grace  of  novelty,  and  the  merit  of 
difcovery,  are  equally  indifferent  to 
me  5  truth  and  its  utility  are  my  foie 
objects  of  concern;  while  the  candid 
perufer  will  hardly  think  his  time  quite 
thrown  away,  fhould  he  find  but  one 
new  idea  that  may  profit  him  in  fo  ten¬ 
derly  interefting  a  point  as  that  of  his 
health. 

All  I  have  now  preliminarily  to  en¬ 
treat  of  the  reader,  is,  for  him  to  give 

his. 
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his  own  judgment  the  fair  play  of  a  fuf. 
jpence  of  prejudice,  till  he  fhall  have 
perufed  the  whole  ;  and  not  fuffer  any 
difguft  on  meeting  with  what  may,  at 

firft,  flaock  fome  eftablilhed  opinion, 
fome  favorite  point  of  life,  or  of  tafte 
with  him,  to  precipitate  a  condemna¬ 
tion  :  and  efpecially  that  he  will  all  along 
remember  that  I  am  not  ridiculoufly 
prefuming  to  didate  to  him,  but  only  to 
recommend  every  thing  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  own  reafon.  He  cannot 
alfo  but  fee,  that  rather  than  give  up 
barely  the  glimpfe  of  a  hope  of  his  not 
rejedling  my  wilh,  at  leaft,  to  be  fer- 
viceable  to  him,  I  expofe  myfelf  to  the 
almoft  perfed  certainty  of  incurring  his 
dilpleafure,  and  even  his  contempt,  for 
which  the  reditude  of  my  intentions 

m.uft 
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muft  be  my  confolation.  Believing,  as 
I  firmly  do,  that  he  will  find  the  great- 
eft  advantage,  and  even,  in^procefs  of 
time,  the  greateft  pleafure,  in  the  con- 

fequences  of  not  difregarding,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  following  rules,  I  fhould  have 
held  myfelf  inexcufable,  if  I  had  not 
offered  them,  at  the  rifque  of  whatever 
treatment  he  may  chufe  to  give  them. 
The  good  he  will  do  himfelf,  by  re- 
jedting  or  accepting  them,  is  veryjuftly 
my  preferable  wifh. 
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Of  the  Mouth. 

Y  reafon  for  beginning  with  the 
mouth,  will  difclofe  itfelf  in  the 
fequel. 

The  mouth  to  be  kept  religioufly  clean. 
Scrape  the  tongue  with  a  whalebone-fcra- 
per  ;  bring  off  the  fcum  ;  after  which  rinfe 
the  mouth  with  fair  water.  Pick  the  teeth 

B  with 
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with  a  common  quill  pick- tooth.  I  fup- 
pofe  them  prepared  (if  necefTary)  by  a 
thorough  operation  from  the  dentift.  Ufe 
no  powder  nor  opiate  to  them,  nor,  much 
lefs,  any  tindure.  Rub  them  with  a  com¬ 
mon  brufh,  or  a  mallow-root  formed  into 
a  brufh  by  bruifing  the  end  :  the  fofter  the 
better.  Plain  fage  leaves  are  excellent, 
but  not  fteeped  in  wine,  as  recommended 
by  Hoffman.  1  his  fhould  be  done  twice 
a  day,  all  but  the  tongue-fcraping  part, 
which  is  only  for  the  morning.  A  good 
rule  is  to  cleanfe  your  mouth  fo  complete¬ 
ly,  that  the  water  you  fpirc  out  of  your 
mouth  after  revolving  it,  fliall  not  be  lefs 
pure  than  when  you  took  it  in.  This  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  morning,  and  after  dinner, 
will  hardly  take  you  up  two  minutes  each 
time.  The  trouble  of  irwill  foon,  under 
favor  of  habit,  ceafe  to  be  '  a  trou¬ 
ble  to  you.  BeGdes  the  pleafure  of 
cleanlinefs  •,  befidcs  the  nicety  of  the  palate, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  teeth,  it  is 

of 
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of  confiderable  importance  to  health,  from 
its  fervice  in  the  promotion  of  a  freer  ifuie 
of  the  falivary  fecretion. 


For  the  Eyes. 


W I C  E  a  day,  or  oftner,  rub  and 


fqueeze  over  them  a  fpunge  full  of 
the  faireft  water,  fo  that  the  eyes  may  im¬ 
bibe  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  gratefully 
refrefliing  moifture  that  nourifhes  and 
keep  the  furface  from  drying.  This  effea 
is  even  fenfible.  The  warmth  of  water  in 
fummer,  is  the  fiandard  of  temperature  for 
this  ufe  of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  mouth. 

Of  the  Head. 

be  kept  warm,  efpecially  during 
deep.  1  he  pretending  to  inure  it  to 
cold,  by  deeping  b.we- headed,  orby  immer- 
fion  of  it  in,  or  attufion  of  cold  water,  is  a 
falfe  and  dangerous  experiment. 


B  2 
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DAILY  S  I  S  T  E  M. 

O  T  H  I N  G  better  than  early  rifing. 


^  Who  would  chufe  to  lie  bedridden 
the  very  finefb  time  of  the  day,  when  both 
mind  and  body  are  fenfibly  and  clearly  the 
mod  alert  for  all  the  fundlions  of  life  ? 
V/hich  life,  the  time  fubtradled  from  fu- 
perfluous  fleep,  not  only  lengthens  in  every 
fenfe,  but  throws  into  it  more  health, 
more  pleafure,  more  convenience. 

When  once  habit  ihal!  hate  made  it  fa¬ 
miliar  to  you,  get  up  betimes,  aad  you 
will  be  the  better,  the  more  alive  for  it  the 
whole  day  after. 

The  moment  you  wake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  take  a  common  brown  bifket,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  called  captain’s  bilket, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Robinfon ;  or  of 
crufl  ;  or  even  crumb  of  bread,  on 
failure  of  the  teeth,  about  two  ounces. 


The 
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The  a(5b  of  maftication  contribute  to 
waken  you  thoroughly.  Do  not,  on  any' 
terms,  go  to  fleep  again  (as  he  alfo  recom-- 
mends),  but  ufe  yourfelf  to  come  off  con¬ 
queror  in  the  battle  with  your  bed.  Spring, 
up :  then  as  foon  as  you  pleafe  perform  the; 
operation  of  cleanfing  your  mouth.  That 
done,  I  would  have  you  fettle  any  domef- 
tic  bufinefs  you  may  have,  preferably  to^ 
the  going  out  before  breakfaft,  in  an  air 
commonly  charged  with  the  damps  and’ 
fogs  of  the  night,  to  the  noxioufnefs  of 
which  the  expanding  and  exhaling  power 
of  the  rifing  fun  gives  rather  an  increafed' 
adlivity.  This  however  will  not  be  fenfi*' 
ble  on  ufing  any  violent  exercife,  as  riding, 
or  but  hard  walking,  but  to  which,  un- 
lefs  in  particular  cafes,  the  tranfition  from 
an  abfolute  date  of  reft  may  not  only  be- 
too  violent,  and  abrupt,  but  leave  you  un¬ 
der  a  fort  of  wearinefs  for  the  reft  of  the 
day^ 

B  3  In 
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In  an  hour  or  two,  as  your  appetite  may 
require,  you  may  have  your  breakfaft* 
After  which,^  the  fun  being  now  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  a  gentle  walk  may  not  be  ar 
_mifs ;  but  the  grand  wa’k  or  exercife  to  be 
referved  till  an.  hour  or  more  before  dinner¬ 
time. 

If  you  dine  at  three,  and  find  your  fto- 
mach  importune  you  about  eleven  or  fo, 
gratify  it.  A  little  fruit  with  bread,  a. 
few  dried  figs,  or  but  a  cruft  of  bread 
alone,  with  a  glafs  of  fair  water,  will  even’ 
healthfully  take  off  that  edge. 

-  At  dinner,  eat  moderately,  that  is  to- 
fay,  fo  as  to  avoid  any  fenfe  of  oppreffion 
or  heavinefs  from  over- repletion,  or  of  re¬ 
pining  at  infufficiency  or  inanition.  Rife 
light,  but  rife  fatisfied  y  rather  only  bal- 
lafted  than  over-loaded.  Your  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  feelings  will  be  your  beft  direc¬ 
tors.  But  on  this  you  may  depend,  that 

8  even. 
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even  a  fmall  excefs,  which  I  would  have- 
you  however  avoid,  in  plain  healthily  nu¬ 
tritious  food,,  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  fome-- 
w.hat  lefs  in  quantity  of  thofe  rich,  high,, 
favory  difhfes,  which  afford  fo  much  x 
flronger  temptation  to  intemperance,  efpe- 
cially  to  palates  depraved  out  of  their 
native  fimplidty.  The  point  is  to.fhun 
errors,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,- 

Exercife,,  upon  a  full  ftomach,  rather 
over-precipitating  digeflion,  perhaps  too 
difturbing  it :  the  gentlefl  motion^  or  even, 
fitting  is  beft. 

Between  five  and  fix  in  the  evening,  tea. 
or  thdform  infufions,  may  pleafingly  finifh 
the  digeflion,  and  prepare  the  evening- 
walk.  But  fhould  you  have  been  betrayed 
into  meddling  with  any  improper  food, 
coffee  is  preferable  ;  otherwife,  undoubted¬ 
ly  not.  Balm,  fage,  golden-rod,  veroni¬ 
ca,  or  the  like,  may,  be  fubflituted  to  tea, 

either 
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either  morning  or  afternoon.  A  (lice  or. 
two  of  bread  and  butter  with  the  tea  or 
coffee  will  fpoil  nothing,  efpecially  where 
there  is  no  grofs  habit  of  body,  in  whieb 
cafe  bifket,  rufk,  or  even  dry  bread  is 
bed- 

About  eight  or  nine,  a  crud  of  bread,-, 
with  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine,  of  ale,  a  little 
flrong  beer,  or  genuine  cyder,  may  fuffice 
to  allay  any  cravingnefs  of  your  domach  *, 
in  fhort,  the  lefs,  or  at  lead,  the  lighted:. , 
flipper  you  can  accudom  yourfelf  to,  the 
better.  After  which,  walking,  or  any 
gentle  exercife,  is  far  better  to  induce  deep, 
which  then  becomes  a  fweet  refrefhment,. 
than  that  fenfe  of  fulnefs  from  eating,.'! 
through  which  deep  itfelf  is  made  a  labor  ;■ 
by  its  having  an  overloaded  domach  to  . 

4  •' 

deal  with. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  or,  at  mod  “ 
half  an  hour  after  eleven,  is  the  proper 

time 
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time  to  repair  to  bed.  Sitting  up  later 
heats.  Nor  can  you  fleep  in  too  free  an 
air,  fo  that  it  does  not  blow  diredly  on 
you,  in  check  of  your  perfpiration.  While 
you  are  in  health,  the  ftewed  effete  air  be¬ 
tween  clofe-drawn  curtains,  is  infupport- 
able  •,  in  ficknefs,  if  poflible,  worfe,  and 
even  dangerous.  If  they  are  not  clofe 
drawn,  then  there  is  to  be  feared  a  partial 
draught  of  air.  Even  in  this  cold  climate, 
I  fhould  imagine  an  Egyptian  hall  no  bad 
contrivance  for  a  dormitory. 

« 

I  have  fpeclfied  ftated  hours  for  meals : 
but  certainly  fuch  hours  are  rather  the  in- 
ftitutions  of  convenience  than  of  nature,  to 
which,  it  might  perhaps,  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  obferve  no  other  rule  than  fimply 
to  eat  when  hungry,  and  drink  when  dry* 
The  choice  of  fettled  hours,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  becaufe  when  once  fixed,  habit 
makes  a  fecond  nature  of  them. 


Things 
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Things  to  be  avoided  in  Diet. 

I  R  S  T,  the  two  falts :  the  cbmmon 

t 


fait,  and  the  fait  commonly  called 
fugar.  Thefe  are  totally  to  be  rejeded 
with  all  preparations  or  compofitions  into 
which  they  enter:  Even  honey  never  to 
be  taken,  unlefs  upon  very  good  advice^ 
medicinally. 

Milk,  in  general,  and  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  particular  cafes  and  conftitu- 
tions.  Cheefe,  unlefs  very  fparingly. 
Butter,  as  little  as  polTible  ••  the  conftitu^ 
tionally  lean,  may  ufe  it  with  the  moft 
fafety,  but  no  one  in  any  morbid  cafe.. 
Animal  fat :  oil  :  mufhrooms  :  cucum¬ 
bers,  unlefs  ftewed. 

Vinegar,  pickles,  and  in  general  all 
acids,  unlefs  vegetable  acids,  and  ihofe 
only  in  due  proportion  to  the  animal  food,^ 


the 
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the  alcalefcence  of  which  they  ferve  to  cor- 
ic6l  and  neutralize.  The  gaftric  juices 
are  but  too  fufceptible  of  the  predominion 
of  the  acid,  elpecially  from  too  great  an 
ingeftion  of  any  acid  or  acefcent  pabulum. 

All  fpices,  or  the  Wronger  aromatics, 
are  abfolutely,  in  a  greater  or  leiTer  degree 
an  acrid  poifon.  They  may  be  of  fome 

life  in  the  very  hot  countries  where  they 
grow,  from  reafons  of  antiperiftafis ;  but, 
in  this  climate,  they  arc  indubitably  bad, 
in  a  dietetic  view  at  lead,  as  indeed  every 
thing  is  that  heats,  and  confequently  puts 
life  ‘on  the  fpur.  It  is  the  juft  temper  of 
the  blood,  that  gives  health  and  length  of 
days.  If  fire  is  our  preferver,  it  is  alfo  as 
certainly  our  deftroyer ;  it  neceftarily 
caufes  the  wearing  out  of  the  movements' 
of  that  machine  it  keeps  a  going.  By  aug¬ 
menting  that  heat,  you  diforder  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  motion,  and  accelerate  your  end, 


as 
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as  you  may  make  an  eight-day  clock 
run  down,  fliort  of  its  time,  by  hurrying 
the  fprings. 

All  foupes,  jellies,  and  even  broths  not 
commendable  (unlefs  in  referved  cafes)  for 
common  diet.  By  their  glibnefs  in  deglu¬ 
tition,  in  that  liquid  form,  which  makes 
them  rather  to  be  drank  thah  eaten  ;  they 
defraud  the  ftomach  of  that  falivary  juice 
■which  a  competent  maftication  carries 
down  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  fo  fond. 
Befides  that,  the  over-co6tion  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  in  that  fluid  (late,  is  ungrateful  to 
the  ftomach  *,  they  relax  it,  and  do  not  af¬ 
ford  it  that  confiftence  for  the  concodion, 
which  at  once  exercifes  and  ftrengthens  it. 
Neither  do  they  yield  fo  virtuous  a  chyle  as 
the  folid  meats  themfelves,  before  the 
boiling  fhall  have  confumed,  or  over- ex- 
traded  from  them. 


Be 
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Bs  fare  to  avoid,  efpecially  the  making  a 
pradice  of  eating  or  drinking  any  thing  too 
hot. 

^  r 

All  pies  are  bad,  whether  fweet,  or 
made  of  animal-meats,  and  indeed,  fo  are, 
in  general,  all  confedlionary,  or  paflry- 
ware.  Currants  are  rather  better  than 
raifins,  which  contain  too  much  of  a 
faccharine  matter  in  them. 

Extremities  of  animals,  fuch  as  calves- 
feet,  and  the  like,  contain  too  phlegmatic 
and  vilcous  a  fuflenance.  Pig  is  for  that 
reafon  not  eligible. 

Oyfters  are  not  abfolutely  bad,  but 
made  worfe  by  the  fait  in  which  they  are 
fteeped,  by  way  of  heightening  their  relifli. 
They  are  belt  ftewed  in  their  lliell. 

« 

As  to  the  fwallowing  liquid  fire,  in 
drams  of  brandy,  rum,  or  fuch  fpirituous 

C  liquors, 
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liquors,  under  the  name  of  cordials,  it  is, 
in  genera],  a  moft  pernicious  pradice. 
Nothing  is  falfer  than  their  alTifting  digef- 
tion.  All  made  wines  are  execrable  to  the 
ftomach  :  they  are,  if  poflible,  worfe  than 
punch,  which  is  very  bad,  yes  !  even  in 
hot  countries,  where,  if  any  where,  there 
might  be  fome  color  for  indulging  in  it. 

Mineral-waters,  and  efpecially  chaly- 
beates,  are,  generally  fpeaking,  detrimental 
in  an  advanced  age. 

Tobacco,  bad,  for  a  'habit  either  of 
fnuffing,  fmoaking,  or  chawing. 

Sago,  in  no  fenfe,  bad,  but  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  nutritious  mucilage  or  jelly, 
inducing  to  the  error  of  trufting  to  it  for 
nourifhment,  though,  what  it  contains  of 
it  is  next  to  nothing. 

.  .  '  Is 
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Is  it  not  alfo  rather  an  error  to  imap-ine 


chocolate  fo  fattening,  when  it  evidently 
does  not  hinder  the  Spaniards,  who  drink, 
in  general,  fuch  quantities,  from  being  the 
leaneft  people  in  Europe  ;  while  the  Por- 
tugueze,  under  the  Tame  climate,  and  witb 
pretty  near,  in  other  refpedls,  the  fame 
diet  and  manner  of  life,  are  no  ways  re¬ 


markable  for  the  like  habit  of  body 


PREFERABLE  DIET. 


B  SERVE,  in  general,  that  the  na¬ 


tural,  or  at  leaf!  naturalized  produce 
of  a  land,  is  ever  better  for  thematives  of 
it,  than  any  thing  exotic  or  forced.  Even 
tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  might  have 
perhaps  more  than  equivalent  fubftitutes. 
However,  their  innocence,  when  mode¬ 
rately  ufed,  may  intercede  for  them. 


C  2 


For 
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For  BREAKFAST, 

There  may  be  allowed  tea,  choco¬ 
late  made  up  v/ithout  fugar  j  coffee  now 
and  then,  but  much  the  beff  when  prepar¬ 
ed  in  the  oriental  manner,  moderately 
toaffed,  ground  into  an  impalpable  pou- 
cler,  and  fo  mixed  with  the  water  as  to 
yield  no  fed i men t. 

Other  theiform  infufions,  I  have  already 
mentioned,  but  all  without  fugar  or  milk. 
Bilker,  rufl^,  or  bread  and  butter  with  due 
limitation,  I  have  mentioned  before.  I 
have  no  objedion  to  bread  and  ripe  fruit 
for  breakfaff,  which  guard  againft  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  excefs  in  the  acid  of  the  fruit. 

For  DT  N  N  E  R. 

Young  fowl,  pork,  veal,  lamb.  Kid, 
the  bcft  of  young  meat.  Beef;  rabbet: 

hare : 
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hare  venifon  :  goofe  :  duck.  Pigeons, 
ill  fnort  any  of  the  flefh' meats  ufually  ferv- 
ed  at  our  tables :  only  obferving  that  the 
roaft  or. broiled,  is  generally  fpeaking^ 
preferable  to  the  boiled,  or  fried,  which  laft 
is  ever  bad.  And  it  is  always  bell  to  make 
a  meal  of  one  fort  of  meat. 

Frefh  fiili,  with  as  little  butter  as  pof- 
fible.  '  Salmon  broiled  in  flices  like  a  (take, 
affords  an  excellent  nourifhment. 

Fifh,  in  general,  is  better  broiled  or 
baked,  than  boiled  :  the  fried  is  the  worfl* 
Stock-fifh  is  allowable. 

Eggs  fometimes,  and  fparingly. 

Puddings,  not  made  with  milk,  cream, 
or  fuet,  and  to  be  ferved  before  the 
meat. 


c  3 
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To  eat  with  the  meat  or  fiih,  as  may  re* 
fpedively'be  requifite,  the  following  con¬ 
comitants  are  recommended.  Some  of 
them  may  ferve  alone. 

Muftard.  Horferadifh,  excellent  for 
pituitous  conftitiitions,  and  good  either 
with  flelh,  fifh,  or  fowl.  ParHy-roots,  or 
parfly  boiled  and  fofcned  with  poached 
eggs  inftead  of  butter.  Apple- fauce. 
.Quince  baked  or  boiled.  Garden  and 
w^ater-crelTes,  excellent.  Indian  nafturtium 
and  nafturtian  flowers.  Alliaria.  Cellery. 
Afparagus.  French-beans.  Beans,  peas, 
though  of  thefe  kind  of  pulfe,  I  would 
have  you  be  rather  fparing.  Red  cabbage 
boiled.  Artichoaks.  Onions,  raw  or 
boiled.  Garlic,  fhalot.  Rocambole,  thefe 
now  and  then  fparingly.  Scorzonera.  Parf- 
nips.  Skerrets.  Potatoes.  Turneps. 
Carrots,  and  all  efculents  of  this  nature. 

I 
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But  once  more  obferve  the  great  life 
of  thefe  vegetables  is  to  leffen  the  ne- 
ceflity  to  you,  of  taking  in  too  great  a 
quantity  of  animal  food,  and  in  courfe  of 
the  animal  falts  that  food  contains,  whofe 
degeneracy  into  an  acrid  alcalefcence  they 
ferve  to  corred,  and  prevent  any  bad  im- 
preffion  therefrom  on  the  blood  ;  the  na¬ 
tural  balminefs  of  which  they  thus  contri¬ 
bute  to  preferve.  In  that  intention  too^' 
fruits  may  be  eaten  with  moderation,  but 
ever  well  ripe,  and  beft  if  with  a  little 
bread,  efpecially  if  out  of  meal-time,  as 
about  eleven  in  the  morning.  They  may, 
but  ftill  with  bread,  even  make  part  of  the 
flipper. 

It  is  better  to  drink  after,  than  during 
the  meal.  A  glafs  of  fair  water  after  din¬ 
ner,  is  fovereignly  wholefome.  It  may 
then  be  followed  by  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine, 
cider,  beer,  ale,  or  the  like. 

I 

But 
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Blit  whatever  yon  ear,  do  not  forget  the 


indifpenfable  pradlice  of  a  perfe6f  maftica- 
tion,  in  aid  of  the  powers  of  digeffion,  by 
the  greater  derivation  and  admixture  of  the 
falival  juice.  It  v/ill  even  go  near  to  rob  . 
very  noxious  food  of  its  power  to  hurt. 
There  is  hardly  that  crudity  of  aliment 
that  k  cannot  conquer.  Imagine  then  to  ' 
yourfelf,  what  good  it  muft  do,  when  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  the  conveyance  of  laudable  • 
articles  of  nourifhment.  The  firft,  and 
perhaps  not  the  lead  important  digeftion, 
begins  undoubtedly  in  the  mouth.  When  J 
an  over-abundance  of  the  faliva  denotes  ob- 1 
ftrudtions,  the  deglutition  of  that  faliva  is  § 
not  infignificant  to  their  removal,  efpecial-'J 
ly  v/hen  feconded  by  a  proper  diet. 


A  good  general  rule,  as  to  the  folidity 
of  your  aliment,  is  to  regulate  it  by  your 
exercife ;  with  fpecial  advertence,  not  to  • 
let  the  good  effedts  of  it  be  fruftrated  . 
by  the  gluttony  of  that  appetite  it  will  ’ 

have 


/ 
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have  created. .  Exercife,  when  made  a 
pandar  to  Intemperance,  foon,  in  its  own 
defirudlion,  receives  from  'her  the  reward 
of  its  good  fervice. 

t  * 

As  to  your  drinking  ;  w'ater  well  chofen, 
is  unconteftably  the  beft  common  beverage. 
Yet,  from  the  general  averfion  to  this  ad¬ 
mirably  falutary  liquid,  one  would  think 
there  was  an  epidemical  hydrophobia. 
Clarified  whey  is  the  next  befi:.  But  thefe 
do  not  exclude,  the  ufe,  if  well  regulated, 
at  times,  of  other  liquids.  Tea,  and  other- 
the  like  aqueous  infufions  moderately 
taken,  are  even  of  fervice  to  the  ftudious 
or  over-fedentary  :  and  in  fome  cafes  of 
obftrudlion,  greatly  fo.  I  have  known  a 
difordered  ffomach  prefently  recovered  by 
the  ufe  oflemon  or  orange-peal,  infufed  in 
the  manner  of  tea.  A  slafs  or  two  ofge- 
nerous  wine,  pure  or  diluted  *,  a  little  ale, 
beer,  or  cider  at  meals,  can  fcarcely  hurt. 
But  do  not  fuffer  any  falfe  reafoning  to  lull 

you 
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you  into  a  belief  of  impunity  from  any 
excefs.  Be  ever  upon  guard  againft  your- 
felf.  Remember  that  health,  like  religion 

■  or  morals,  fuffers  by  the  treacherous  flat¬ 
tery  of  a  relaxed  cafuiflry. 

/ 

Of  EXERCISE. 

/^F  all  the  kinds  of  exercife  or  mufcu- 
lar  motion,  walking,  for  its  equa¬ 
ble  dilfufion  of  motion  through  the  whole 
animal  fiflem,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
beft,  efpecially  up  and  downhill.  Even 
riding,  every  thing  confidered,  is  not  per¬ 
haps  better:*  no,  not  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  removal  of  inveterate  obflrudions  is,  I  ■ 
confefs,  more  plaufibly,  fuppofed  pro-  ■ 

ducible  by  the  greater  brifknefs  of  the  ' 

* 

concuflion.  h 

f 

As  to  lolling  in  a  carriage,  unlefs  one  is 

too  weak  to  bear  any  other  motion,  it 

only 
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only  ferves  to  rob  one  of  the  benefit  of  a 
more  effedual  and  even  more  pleafant  ex-- 
ercife  of  one’s  Jimbs. 

-  4 

Exercife  fliould,  at  lead,  once  a  day, 
proceed  to  the  borders  of  fatigue,  but 
never  pafs  them. 

In  cold  weather,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  expedients  to  procure  warmth  :  by 
exercife ;  by  '  the  cold-bath  :  thefe  two 
are  incomparably  the  bed ;  by  be¬ 
ing  warm  clad,  the^  next  ;  and  by 
approach  to  a  fire,  which  is  much  the 
lead  eligible,  from  the  relaxing  quality  of 
fire,  adling  upon  the  human  body,  and 
breaking  in  fome  meafure  its  texture,  as  it 
does  that  of  certain  fruits  placed  to  road 
before  it.  The  fight  of  it  is  alfo  very  bad 
for  the  eyes,  though  the  wafliing  them 
with  water,  fomewhat  contributes  to  miti¬ 
gate  that  eded. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  then,  like  the  glow  or  warmth 
contrafted  by  exercife,  or  the  cold-bath, 
or  by  both. 

To  thofe  of  a  more  advanced  age,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  obferve,  that  they 
fhould  give  as  little  way  as  they  can  pof- 
fibly  help  it,  to  a  remiffion  of  exercife.  Not 
that  they  Ihould  by  any  means  exceed  a 
due  meafure  of  it :  that  would  not  be  the 
leaft  detrimental  extreme.  But  this  fhould 
or  no  pretence  be  conftrued  into  a  total 
dilpenfation.  Little  by  little,  the  demand 
for  exercife  may  fhrink,  in  extreme  old 
age,  to  no  more  than  a  bare  quit-rent : 
but  that  quit-rent  muft  be  paid,  fince  life 
is  held  by  it.  Nature  hcrfelf,  fairly  con- 
fulted,  will  diftate  the  juft  enough  me¬ 
dium  between  the  two  excefles  of  motion 
and  reft.  Whoever  will  obferve  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  longeft  livers,  will  generally 

find, 
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Und,  that  to  the  very  lad  they  ufed  fome 
exercife,  fuch  efpecially  as  walking  fome 
miles  a  day.  This  is  mentioned  as 
fomething  furprizing  in  them,  confidering 
their  great  age  :  when,  the  truth  is,  that 
their  living  to  fuch  an  age  without  fome 
fuch  exercife,  would  have  been  the  wonder. 
Exercife  keeps  off  obftrudions,  and  ob^ 
ilruaions  are  the  caufe  of  all  difeafes,  andi 
ultimately  of  death.  Motion  then  is  the 
tenure  of  life.  The  old,  who  humor  or 
indulge  an  inclination  too  apt  to  grow 
upon  them,  on  the  lead  encouragement, 
into  doth  and  inadivity,  do  as  unwifely, 
as  the  poor  traveller  who  bewildered  in 
tracklefs  fnow,  and  furprized  by  a  chilling 
froft,  inftead  of  refilling  the  temptation  to 
fleep,  fuffers  it  to  deal  upon  him,  through 
the  fatal  blandilhment  of  which,  he  will, 
without  ever  waking  again,  be  betrayed 
into  the  cold  embrace  of  death. 


D 
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.  Of  A  I  R. 

I  Have  already  obferved,  that  during 
fleep,  you  cannot  breathe  too  free  or 
unobftruded  an  air  :  to  which,  it  is  fcarce 
neceffary  to  add  here  what  is  fo  well 
known,  that  health  greatly  depends  upon 
the  afFcdlions  of  the  air.  That  on  the 
"mountains  is  the  beft  :  and  the  next,  that 
in  places  open  to  the  perflations  of  the 
wind  from  the  fea ;  fuch  as  the  ifles  of 
Wight,  Thanet,  and  the  like. 

In  rainy  or  damp  weather,  be  it  ever 
fo  hot,  the  inconvenience  of  even  fuffering 
an  increafed  warmth,  will  be  ballanced  by 
the  fervice  to  health,  in  fubduing  the  moift 
heat  into  a  dry  one  by  fires,  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  elpecially  where  you  fleep.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  damp  from  your  furniture  and  bed, 

'  or  as  much  as  you  can  from  yourfelf,  is 

even 
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even  a  fort  of  refrefhment  from  the  fickly 
faintnefs  of  the  air  at  fuch  a  feafon. 

Refrefhing  an  apartment,  in  very  hot 
fultry  weather,  by  introducing  water  or 
iTioifture  into  it  in  any  manner,  is  not  with¬ 
out  danger.  The  bea  and':  fafea  expedi¬ 
ent  for  coolnefs,  is  to  exclude  rhe  light  as 
much  as  poffible,  without  excluding  the 
air  ;  to  the  heat  of  which,  as  light  oives  a 
fenfible  adivity,  fo  that  effed  as  fenfiblj^ 
ceafes  on  its  being  Ihut  out. 


Of  B  A  T  H  I  N  G. 

A  T  U  R  E  herfelf  points  out  to  you 
the  virtue  of  bathing,  by  the  fen- 
fible  pleafure  and  refrefhment  you  feel  on 
coming  out  of  the  water,  as  well  as  by 
your  adual  folace  in  it.  Among  the  ufual 
obfervable  points  relating  thereto,  do  not 
flight  the  two  following  ones. 
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Firft,  Not  to  begin  a  habit  of  it  till  all 
grolTnefs  of  humors  fhall  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  removed. 


Secondly,  To  break  yourfelf  to  it  by 
the  moft  plealing  and  gentle  degrees. 
That  is  to  fay,  begin  with  a  blood-warm 
bath,  and  continue,  at  times,  till  ufe  make 
you  bear  it  cooler,  and  more  cool  fo 
that,  at  length,  the  coldeft  rather  invites 
^han  deters  you.  Nature,  (hocked  at  the 
violence  of  a  crude  abrupt  refort  to  cold- 
baths,  comes  even  to  delight  in  them, 
upon  due  gradation.  Obferve,  that 
early  in  the  morning  is  the  bed  time,  or 
immediately  before  dinner. 


Of  .  D  R  E  S  S, 


O  T  H  I N  G  more  needs  be  faid  of 
th  is,  than  that  the  lighter  you  can 
accuftom  yourfelf  (by  due  degrees,  for 

that 
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that  muft  be  ftriflly  the  condition)  to  bear  - 
your  drefs,  without  prejudice  either  fronr- 
catching  cold^  or  from  the  too  difagree* 
able  fenfation  of  cold,  it  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  body  cannot  be  made  too  hardy: 
againlf  the  imprellions  of  the  weather.! 
But,  in  this,  your  own  feelings  and  ob- 
fervation  will  diredb  you  better  than  any 
one  elfe  can  pretend  to  do. 

Of  the  Passions^ 

Q  O  well  known  as  their  influence  is  to 
be  infinitely  great  on  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy,  I  need  not  here  infifl:  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  keeping  the  mind  as  tranquil,  or 
rather  as  conflantly  chearful  as  humanly 
fpeaking  may  be  poflible. 

But  as  the  amorous  inftinft  has  efpecially 
a  confiderable  connexion  with  the  economy 
of  health,  I  lhall  jufl:  obferve  that  being, 
as  it  is,  the  fpontaneous  produdion  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  rather  requifite  to  check  than 

D  3 


to 
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r  .V. 

to  encourage  its  luxuriancy,'  or,  at  moft„ 

to  cultivate  than  to  force  it*  An-  induh 
gence  of  it>  in  moderation,  with  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  conftitution  and  feafon  of  life, 
is  perhaps  better  than  a  total  abftinence.  . 

For  the  good  too  of  fociety,  may  the 
following  remark  not  appear  quite  an  un« 
juft  or  chimerical  one  I 

The  aft  itfelf,  when,  commjtted  at  the 
inftigation  of  mere  luft,  leaves  a  kind  of 
momentary  blaft  both  on  body  and  mind* 
This  blaft,  if  at  all  fenfible,.  is  incompar¬ 
ably  lefs  fo  after  an  enjoyment  from  moral 
love,  of  which  even  the  fenfual  pleafure 
will  hardly  have  been  lefs  intenfe,  or  lefs 
exquifite  ;  fince  the  impregnation  of  efpe- 
cially  the  moft  virtuous  wonien  often  de¬ 
pends  upon  that  degree  of  inereafed  exci¬ 
tation,  and  more  effeftually  predifpofing 
warmth,  which  their  imagination  receives 
from  the  fentiments  of  their  heart ;  fend- 

ments 
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ments  fo’  wretchedly  mifTing  in  the  mere 
mercenary,  @r  the  rank  wanton.  ‘  I  fhould 
then  think  that  the  concurrence  of  the  fen- 
timental  principle  of  enjoyment ;  and  fuch 
an  one  there' fo  truly  is,  that  without  it, 
the  adl  itfelf  is  fo  imperfed,  as  hardly  to 
deferve  the  name  of  enjoyment;  muft, 
even  in  point  of  health,  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  infinite  fuperiority  of  tafte,  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  metaphifically  preferable. 
There  is  alfo  lefs  fear  of  any  pernicious 
excefs  from  the  rational  delicacy  and  re¬ 
finement  of  fuch  a  paflion,  in  which  con- 
ftancy  of  defire,  is  conftancy  of  power  to 
gratify  that  defire,  than  from  the  brutal 
and  felf-deftroying  fury  of  no  better  than 
a  rank  bodily  appetite  ;  a  boiling  over  of 
the  conftitution,  of  the  health  of  which 
that  appetite  may  be  a  very  valuable  fign, 
but  muft  bean  inexpreflibly  higher  mmifter 
of  pleafure  to  a  voluptuary  of  talie,  when 
inftead  of  giving  laws  to  the  imagination, 
it  receives,  them  from  it  in  union  with 


virtue. 
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virtue.  With  virtue,  I  fay,  which  is  not 
kfs  an  inftindl  of  nature,  than  even  that 
appetite  itfeif ;  and  fo  the  arrantefl:  fenfua- 
lift  that  ever  exifted  wiif  find,^  whenever  he 
fearches  his  own  heart  to  the  bottom,  with 
a  refolution-  to  come  at  the  truth,  in  fpite 
of  his  tafte  for  libertinifm  ;  a  tafte  he  fuf- 
fers  to  drive  him  with  as  much  fury  as  if 
k  was  a  paliion  of  nature,  though,  in  faff,, 
nothing  more  than  the  fuggeftion  of  falfe, 
abfurd,  and  fafhionable  opinion.  While, 
©n  the  contrary,  virtue,  by  the  fpecial 
appointment  of  nature,  is  to  pleafure  of 
the  fame  fervice  that  conduit-pipes,,  in  a 
certain 'diredlion,  are  to  water,  confine  it 
only  to  raife  it  the  higher. 


APFEN- 
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For  me  to  add  any  enforcement 
of  recommendation  to  the  foregoing  ^ 
rules,  would  be  impertinent  and 
vain.  Befides,^  their  contradiding,  in 
fome  points,  many  refpedable  authorities, 
.they  even ;  want  that  of  the  reafons  on 
which  fuch  contradidbon  is  founded,  and 
thofe  it  would  require  whole  volumes  to 
f’ive  ' 

Thus,  for  inftance,  having  written  not 
argumentatively,  but  purely  in  form  of 

inftitutCa 
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inflitute,  I  have  omitted  the  rationale  of 
my  objedlions  to  the  two  great  articles, 
among  others,  of  fait  and  fugar.  The 
reader  will  eafily  conceive,  that  I  could 
nor,  confidently  with  the  limitations  of 
this  plan,  enter  into  fuch  a  difcuffion ;  / 
and  for  my  confining  myfelf  to  fuch  a 
plan,  I  mud  leave  it  to  his  candor,  to 
confider  whether  there  may  not  exid  other 
reafons  for  not  enlarging  it,  than  a  didrud 
of  the  poflibility  of  giving  valid  ones  in 
fupport  of  the  opinions  on  which  it  U 
founded. 

* 

To  what  a  length  muft  not  I  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  if  but  to  examine  thejudiceand 
grounds  of  Dr.  Barry’s,  and  others,  men¬ 
tioning  fait  as  a  friend  to  the  anitnal  fidem, 
and  an  antifcorbutic  too  !  For  which  rea¬ 
fons  are  given,  and  even  examples  pro¬ 
duced  fo  fpecious,  that,  at  the  fird  view, 
they  may,  to  thofe  efpecially,  whofe  bribed 

palate 
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palate  takes  part  with  them,  feem  unan- 
fwerabJy  conclufive. 

As  then  faying  all  does  not  come  with¬ 
in  my  propofed  bounds,  to  fay  lefs  than 
the  whole  of  what  I  conceive  may  be  faid, 
might  do  injuflice  to  the  fide  I  take  to  be 
that  of  truth  and  nature.  Yet,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  juft  touching  on  the  two  faid 
articles,  in  die  following  fummary  re¬ 
marks. 

Fir  ft,  as  to  common  fait ;  the  fervice 
of  which  it  occafionally  is  to  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  its  local  merit  to  the  human 
kind  in  hot  and  moift  countries,  are  the 
very  reafons,  •  among  others,  for  my 
objedting  to  it  in  common  diet. 

Boerhaave,  after  due  examination,  al¬ 
lows  it  to  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice  to  the 
animal  economy,  and  therefore  advifes 
againft  the  ufing  any  more  than  what  may 

be 
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be  juft  required  for  a  relifh.  Here  the 
confefting  it  to  be  of  no  fervice,  does  not 
indeed  imply  its  being  hurtful  under  a  re- 
ftriflion  efpecially  of  quantity.  But  while 
it  is  confefledly  unferviceable,  it  is  then 
left  to  ftand  intirely  on  its  merit  to  the 

r 

palate,  which  I  dare  aver,  is  rather  matter 
of  opinion,  or  even  vice  of  habit,  than  au¬ 
thorized  by  nature.  Is  there  not  alfo  rea- 
fon  to  extend  this  opinion  of  Boerhaave’s 
yet  farther  ?  Is  it  fo  unreafonable  to  think, 
that  this  harlh,  untranfmutable,  unalimen- 
tary  forcing  foflil,  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  only  indifferent? 

Haller  imputes  to  the  “  immoderate'^ 
ufe  of  it  the  power  of  robbing  the  blood 
and  lymph  of  their  balmy  quality,  and  of 
rendering  the  fibres  rigefcent  and  atrophic. 
Here  the  word  immoderate^  fpecifically 
confines  the  objedlion  to  the  quantity.  But 
if  the  reader  will  make  a  fair  ufe  of  his 
own  reafon,  it  can  hardly  not  tell  him,  that 

confider- 
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ronfidering  the  habit  of  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  to  fait,  in  the  grain,  in  meats  pre- 
ferved  by  it,  and  in  fauce,  of  which  the 
i^ery  name  deriving  from  falfa,  fhows  the 
foundation  to  be  lalt  :  it  would  not  be 
amifs  for  him  to  bethink  himfelf,  whether 
it  is  worth  his  while  to  incur  the  danger 
of  erring  in  the  excefs,  for  the  fake  of  that 
(avorinefs  his  palate  finds  in  it,  and  by 
which  his  palate  is  in  fad  corrupted. 

•  4  •- 

But  reafoning  upon  other  principles  of 
phylic  than  what  I  have  met  with  in  books, 
and,  perhaps,  ^  not  for  that,  intirely  the 
worfe,  I  take  fait  to  be  bad  in  all  ages, 
but  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life  ;  tho» 
I  fhould  be  far  from  advifing  any  fuddea 
leaving  it  off.  Nay,  I  am  very  well  fa-] 
frsfied,  that  with  fait  meat  taken  tempe¬ 
rately,  and  correded  by  vegetables,  the 
diet  not  otherwife  too  complicated,  and 

E  with 
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with  due  excrdfc,  it  is  not  at  all  impof- 
fible  to  attain  a  great  age.  I  only  fay, 
that  having  reafon  to  think,  that  the  lead 
fait  only  does  the  leaft  harm,  the  letting  it 
quite  alone,  feems  the  preferable  part  for 
fuch  a§  make  a  greater  point  of  their  health 
than  of  their  palate  ;  and  even  that  will 
foon  come  to  be  no  fulferer  by  fuch  a  de¬ 
nial  to  it.  It  is  incredible  how  much  all  the 
fenfes,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  tailing  and 
Imelling  gain  thereby^  The  palate  relilhes 
every  thing  with  a  nicer  fenfation,  and  the 
odors  of  flowers  are  the  more  fragrant  for 
that  flmplicity  of  diet,  of  which  the  ab- 
ftinence  from  fait  is  an  elTential  part. 

As  to  fugar,  that  fappnaceous  quality 
very  juftly  afcribed  to  it  by  Boerhaave,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a  bond  of  union 
between  aqueous  and  oily  fubftances,  is  it- 
felf  one  of  the  many  reafpns  I  have  for  re- 
jeding  'it.  Combined,  efpeci^ly  with  fat 
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)r  oily  aliments,  it  even  promotes  corpu- 
ence,  or  rather  a  lax  bloated  leucophleg- 
natic  habit  of  body,  too  often  miftaken 
For  a  healthy  conftitution  of  it.  But  this 
appearance  of  a  fattening.quality,  does  not 
riinder  its  being  extremely  prejudicial  in 
all  hedlic  cafes,  not  to  mention  many 
others. 

I  have  feen  a  formal  defence  of  fugar,  by 
Slare,  againft  Willis  and  Ray,  but  a  defence 
which  only  confirmed  to  me  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  it.  The  example  he  adduces 
of  Mr.  Mallory,  who  led  an  “  adlive, 
“  fober,  temperate  life,”  and  who,  after 
cutting  a  frefli  fet  of  teeth  at  pafl:  four- 
fcore,  lived  to  about  a  hundred  years  old, 
even  though  he  was  a  great  lover  and  eater 
of  fugar,  only  proves  what  I  am  far  from 
denying,  that  it  is  pofTible  for  fugar,  in 
certain  confiitutions,  and  with  certain  cir- 
CLimflances,  not  to  do  a  great  or  percep¬ 
tible  harm.  Mr.  Mallory  died  of  an  apo- 
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picxy,  at  which  I  do  not  wonder :  Dr. 
Slare,  while  writing  his  defence  of  fiigar, 
and  who  made,  it  feems,  great  ufe  of  it  in 
his  diet,  complains  of  an  “  incipient 
“  gout  at  that  too  I  do  not  wonder. 

The  jufler  opinion  feems  to  be,  that 
fugar  lefs  harfh,  lefs  efurine  than  feaTalt, 
but  more  fubtile,  more  penetrative,  more 
heating,  fouls  the  ftomach  more,  vitiates 
.  more  intimately  every  fecretion,  and  con- 
fequently  depraves,  or  helps  to  deprave 
the  v/hole  animal  economy.  Yet  is  this 
childidi  bane,  this  confeiTedly  an  article  of 
luxury,  preded  by  habit,  by  example,  and 
efpeciaily  by  its  pleafingnefs  to  the  tafte, 
into  a  neceffary  of  life,  though  under  the 
jufteH:  accufation  of  difeafing  and  fhorcen- 
ing  it. 

Plow  common  a  pradlice  is  it  to  cram 
it  dov/n  the  throats  of  infants  already 
perifhing  under  the  violence  of  an  acid,  to 
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which  that  of  the  fugar  muft  be  fo  flrong 
a  reinforcement,  if  there  needed  any. 

My  objedions  however  to  both  the  fore¬ 
going  articles,  are  founded  on  a  number 
of  reafons  taken  from  nature  herfelf,  of 
which  the  dedudlion  is  at  prefent  impof- 
fible  to  me. 

But  by  means  of  this  enforced  omiflion, 
I  leave  myfelf  without  the  lead:  pretention 
to  any  authority  or  power  of  perfuafion, 
the  whole  of  what  1  advance,  refting  on 
my  own  opinion,  which  is  lefs  than  no¬ 
thing.  This  omifTion  reduces,  in  fhort» 
what  I  (hall  here  add,  rather  to  an  apology 
than  a  recommendation. 

And  here,  in  this  plan  of  apology,  not 
only  common  politenefs,  but  common 
juftice,  and  even  gratitude  for' a  pleafure 
received,  engage  me  to  include  a  refpedt- 
ful  mention  of  a  pamphlet  of  Dr,  Robin- 
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fon,  upon  a  fubjedt  which  can  only  appear 
trifling  to  thofe  who  do  not  confider,  that 
in  fo  capital  a  concern  as  that  of  the  human 
health,  nothing  can  be  trifling.  It  was  there 
I,  with  much  fatisfadlion,  faw  a  rational 
confirmation  of  that  pradlice  known  among 
the  antient  Romans,  of  a  dry  breakfafl:  ; 
that  great  and  good  philofopher-cmpcror 
Marcus  Antoninus,  being  particularly 
mentioned  for  his  cuftom  of  eating  a  hard 
bifket  the  moment  he  was  up,  and  before 
his  levee  was  open  to  the  croud  of  waiting 
courtiers.  But  the  reafon  given  for  this 
pradice,  by  the  Dodor,  from  the  more 
copious  admixture  of  the  faliva,  with  this 
kind  of  aliment,  appears  to  me  even  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  was  afligned  for  it  many 
years  before  his  treatife  appeared,  its  being 
the  befl:  abforhent  of  the  night-remains  of 
unconcoded  phlegm  in  the  ftomach.  The 
'  benefit  alfo  of  it  in  a  catarrhous  defluxion, 
is  very  fenfibly  accounted  for  by  another 
ingenious  phyfician.  As  to  my  preference 
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of  the  common  brown  bifket,  to  what  is 
called  captain’s  biiket,  it  is  purely  owing 
to  my  apprehending,  perhaps  falfely,  the 
whitenefs  of  the  latter  to  be  owino-  to 
milk,  or  to  flour  finer  than  requifite.  Then 

as  to  the  other  point  of  not  going  to  fleep 
again  after  getting  it  down,  any  neceffity 
of  a  difciifTion  of  it  is  fpared  me  by  the  ob- 
jedfion  being  involved  with  therecommen- 
dation  of  early  rifing. 

Having  now  premifed  my  Jufl:  confefiion 
of  delerving  no  influence,  I  may  fafely 
add,  that  I  defire  none,  and  that  my  not 
having  any,  cannot  give  me  the  lead  con¬ 
cern  on  my  own  account.  But  1  fhould 
be  grofsly  wanting  to  common  humanity,, 
if  I  did  not  wifli  it  on  the  foot  of  that  be¬ 
lief,  in  which,  if  I  am  in  an  error,  I  am 
at  leafl:  perfedly  fincere,  of  the  efiicacy  of 
the  method  above  laid  down,  towards  pre¬ 
venting  all  chronical  difeafes  j  iTnlefs  life 
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itfelf  may  be  called  one,  which  indeed  it 
will  not  unlikely  rather  prolong.  As  for 
thofe,  it  will  find  already  eflablilhed  ;  if 
it  does  not  cure,  it  will  moft  probably  al¬ 
leviate  them.  It  bids  fair  to  arm  the  body 
againft  the  fudden  invafions  of  acute  or  in¬ 
flammatory  diforders,  as  well  as  to  leflTen 
its  obnoxioufnefs  to  colds,  of  at  leaft  the 
dangers  to  it  from  a  check  of  perfpiration. 
There  are  alfo  few,  very  few  conflitutions 
to  which  I  can  conceive  it  not  connatural, 
or  if  not  exadly  adapted,  at  leaft  with  pro¬ 
per  gradations  or  allowances,  not  eafily 
adaptable. 

To  whom  can  temperance  and  finhpli- 
city  of  diet  be  hoftile,  or  rather  to  whom 
can  it  not  be  friendly  ?  I  know  too  by  my 
own  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of 
others,  that  there  is  not  one  Angle  felf-de- 
nial  recommended  in  it;  which  habit,  with 
nature  evidently  on  its  Ade,  may  not  fa¬ 
miliarize  and  turn  to  a  plcafure.  And  is  not 
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health  itfelf,  on  the  leaft  reflexion,  a  great 
and  a  fen  Able  one  ? 

Certainly,  certainly,  as  to  pleafure,  the 
intemperate  are  quite  upon  a  wrong  fcent. 
Few,  I  prefume,  ever  underftood  pleafure 
better  than  Epicure,  and  he  placed  in  ill 
temperance.  The  interefts  of  the  fenfes 
are  but  ill  confulted  in  a  high  rich  diet, 
which  dulls  them  all,  and  the  intelleds 
efpecially.  Thence  the  palate  furred  and 
depraved  out  of  its  natural  tafle ;  the  ap¬ 
petite  kept  down  from  ever  rifing  again> 
by  the  cloying  frequency  of  preventive  in- 
gefliions ;  the  clouded  eye  j  the  paralitic 
nerves,  and  the  fundlions  of  the  body  rob¬ 
bed  of  the  fpright’inefs  of  health  ;  all  its 
powers  for  pleafure  hebetated  or  impaired  j 
and,  to  crown  all,  an  accumulation  of 
grofs  acrid  humours,  of  a  morbific  pabu¬ 
lum,  which  at  length  breaks  out  in  de¬ 
clared  difeafes,  that  either  bring  on  hidden 
death,  or  afford  caufe  for  wilhing  to  be 
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delivered  from  thofe  remains  of  life,  which 
the  tortures  of  a  chronical  diftemper  render 
more  infupportable  than  death  itfelf.  Even 
the  idea  of  them  makes  numbers  look  on 

I 

the  melancholic  flroke  of  an  apoplexy  as 
fomething  very  defirable,  not  confidering, 
that  if  it  curs  off  pain,  it  alfo  cuts  off  11  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  years  which  were  their  un¬ 
doubted  birth-right,  and  which  their  fel¬ 
ling  for  the  gratification  of  falfe  taffes  of 
luxury  forms,  at  beft,  but  a  bubble’s  bar^ 
gain. 

Yet,  and  humanity  itfelf  Ihudders  at  the 
thought  of  it,  the  fiftem  of  life  pregnant 
with  all  thefe. horrors,  thefe  tortures,  linger¬ 
ing  difeafes,  acute  diftempers,  or  fudden. 
death,  is  adlually  the  prefent  fiflem.  Can 
it  then  be  denied,  that  the  men  of  pleafure 
ate  on  thejuffefl  prefumption,  the  men  of 
pain  ?  How  few  confider  what  however  is 
fo  demonftrably  juff,  that  the  greatefl  and 
^  trueft  pleafures  come  from  the  inflindive 
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wants  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  artifi¬ 
cial  ones  of  luxury,  forced  up  into  the 
importance  of  human  wants  by  habit,  by 
vanity,  or  by  the  folly  of  opinion  influenc¬ 
ed  by  bad  example  ? 

How  few  are  there  of  the  rich,  or  of 
thofe  enabled  by  their  fortune  to  purchafe 
and  nurfe  their  perdition,  that  efcape  the 
contagion  of  the  general  fiflem  ?  How  few 
can  difhabituate  their  tafte  from  the  mani¬ 
fold  poifons  of  the  prefent  table  *,  aftei| 
which,  fome  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  not 
in  the  Roman  gluttonous  intention,  but  in 
a  falutary  one,  would  be  fo  much  better  a 
deflert,  than  the  prefent  defpicable  decora¬ 
tions  of  it,  in  a  tafle  not  manly  enough 
for  fchool-boys,  and,  at  befl,  only  fit  to 
pleafe  boarding-fchoohmifies  ?  How  few 
have  the  fpirit  or  fenfe  to  look  down  with 
a  meritorious  contempt  on  thofe  miferable 
fcenes  of  ghaftly  merriment ;  where  amidfl: 
noife  and  nonfenfe  enough,  to  make  ev^n 
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the  beft  wine  drink  worfe  than  dead  fnnall 
beer,  fuch  numbers,  of  the  claflics  of  high 
life  too,  think  it  amazingly  great,  clever, 
and  enviable,  over  a  tartarous  and  the  very 
worft  wine  of  France,  to  enjoy  the  murder 
of  time,  tafte,  and  themfelves  ! 

Heavenly  fociety !  or  to  be  ferious,  need 

a  man  be  very  vain  of  thinking  of  it  with 

the  contempt  it  fo  richly  deferves  ?. 

$ 

,  How  few,  in  (hort,  have  manly  enough 
ftrength  of  mind  to  give  their  own  reafon 
fair  play  for  their  own  life,  and  fuffer  it  to 
ft  ate  the  account  honeftly  between  tempe¬ 
rance  and  luxury  !  when  they  would  aflur- 
edly  find,  that  the  momentary  gratifica- 
'tion  of  a  lickerifli  palate,  is  infinitely  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  permanent  voluptuoufnefs 
infeparable  from  every  fundtion  of  life  in  a 
firm  ftate  of  health  ;  of  the  lofs  of  which 
if  the  intemperate,  are  not  always  inftantly 

fenfible,  wkich  is  the  general  fnare,  they 
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are  not  the  lefs  fare,  fooner  or  later,  of 
reaping  as  they  fhall  have  fown.  Not  an 
excefs,  not  an  impropriety  remains  unac^ 
counted  for,  or  of  which  they  will  not 
proportionably  undergo  the  confequences 
before  that  death  they  will  have  in  fome 
degree  prematurated.  Forbearance  is  not 
a  releafe. 

But  what  detains  fuch  multitudes  in  their 
mire  is  chiefly  this  *,  they  are  fo  inflaved 
to  their  prefent  feelings,  that  it  is  by  the 
difguftful  ones  which  they  apprehend,  and 
moft  probably  may  experience,  on  too  fud- 
den  a  change  from  luxurious  or  high-living 
to  a  plain  diet,  that  they  judge  and  are  de¬ 
termined  *,  and  not  by  a  juft  prefumption 
of  thofe  far  more  fatisfadtory  and  more 
durable  ones,  which  will  aflTuredly  be  part 
of  the  reward  of  their  manlinefs  and  refo- 
lution,  when  habit  no  longer  an  enemy  to 
nature,  will  have  even  gortheir  tafte  on  the 
fide  of  the  moft  fimple  and  uncompound  fare. 
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Mark  whether  the  peafant  accuftomed 
to  his  plain  daily  aliments  favors  them 
lefs,  or  would  leave  a  mefs  of  them  placed 
before  him,  for  a  ragoo,  a  bifque,  a  fri- 
candeau,  or  the  like,  which  he  rather  locks 

on  as  drugs  of  “  hatefulleft  difrelifh/* - - 

Oh  that  is  becaufe  he  is^a  peafant will 
be  fai'd.  That  is  granted  ;  but  if.it  is  ad¬ 
ded,  that  it  is  becaufe  he  wants  tafte,  I 
fhould  rather,  with  much  fubmiflion,  ima¬ 
gine  that,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  a  tafte  :  while 
it  is  they  muft  have  loft  theirs  who  de- 
fpife  his,  which  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
nature,  from  the  healthinefs  that  goes  with 
it.  Confider  but  the  advantages  refulting 
to  the  peafant,  principally  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  his  fare.  Is  that  ignoble  frefti- 
nefs  of  his  complexion,  that  mufcular  vi¬ 
gor,  that  air  of  health  breathing  in  his  eve¬ 
ry  motion,  quite  fo  defpicable  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  facrifices  of  the  joys  of  the  palate 
from  a  ragoo,  a  bifque,  a  fricandeau  or 
the  like  5  the  bad  digeftions  from  which 
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have  fo  great  a  fhare  in  producing  that 
right  quality-palenefs,  that  '  bloodlefs, 
green-fick-look,  onev/ould  think  the  birth- 
mark  of  the  people  of  falhion,  and  which 
is  in  fad:,  chiefly  the  very  natural  con- 
fequence  of  their  wretched  manner  of  Jiving, 
or  rather  of  not  living  ?  Judge  then  which 
is  the  niofl  defirable  tafte,  or  rather  wliich 
of  the  two  deferves  to  be  called  tafle ;  that 
true  tafte  of  nature  which  mves  to  thino-.s 
wholfome  the  pov/er  of  pleafing  the  palate, 
or  the  acquired  one  of  luxury,  that  cruelly 
robs  thofe  things  of  that  power,  only  to 
give  it  to  the  moft  pernicious  ones. 

And  from  whence  has  this  fo  general  a 
corruption  into  a  tafle  for  high  meats  pro¬ 
ceeded  but  from  a  fpirit  of  imitation,  for 
which  the  folidity  of  the  national  genius  is 
but  the  greater  reproach  ?  To  fay  but  the 

truth,  our  noble  fafhion-leaders  have  not' 
enough  difdained  to  copy  fervilely,  and  un- 
confequentially  a  neighbouring  nation,  we 
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have  To  much  greater  a  right  to  defpifc  ; 
and  to  copy  it  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in 
its  mod  ridiculous  abfurdities.  A  nation 

r 

of  which  the  people  are  fo  ungrafeful  to. 
nature  for  thofe  manifold  gifts  of  genius, 
•wit  and  fprightlinefs  of  which  fhe  has  been 
To  lavifh  to  them  ;  and  of  which  they  make 
no  better  ufe  than  to  defert  or  disfigure  her 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  have  demon- 
drably  been  in  a  number  of  points  efpeci- 
ally  of  focial  life,  in  their  too  fucccfsful 
ridicule  of  the  greateft  ones  of  it,  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  falfe  tafte  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  fiavery 
to  themfelves.  And  here  this  laft  melan¬ 
cholic  light  in  which  they  are  fo  juftly  to 
be  viewed,  fuggefts  a  fentiment  of  compaf- 
Tion  ;  a  fentiment  for  the  digreflive  intro- 
dudion,  of  which  1  eafily  befpeak  my  par- 
.don  from  a  Britifti  reader,  in  favor  of  the 
humanity  of  it.  Yes  !  as  much  our  ene¬ 
my  as  that  nation  is,  I  would  wifh  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  it  a  happy  recovery  from  their  inhu¬ 
man 
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man  madnefs,  of  feeking  to  give  chains  to  o- 
ther  nations  while  they  are  (hamefully  drag¬ 
ging  their  own  after  them  ;  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  impudence  of  a  gang  of  flaves  prefu¬ 
ming  to  look  free-born  men  in  the  face, 
or  to  think  of  taking  away  that  liberty  from 
them,  it  would  be  fo  much  more  for  their 
own  intereft  to  recover  firft  for  themfelves. 
But,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  ought 
we  to  take  them  for  our  guides  ?  Ought 
fuch  a  people  to  be  our  models  of  tafte  in 
any  opinion  or  in  any  fafliion  ?  Or  do, 
we  deferve,  when  we  (loop  fo  low,  to  be 
any  thing  better  than  what  in  fuch  cafes  we 
always  are,  vile  copies  of  paultry  originals ! 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjedl,-  Still  it 
may  be  faid,  ‘‘  Oh,  but  Nature  delights  in 
variety.”  It  is  true  Hie  does  fo  ;  infi¬ 
nitely  fo,  but  never  at  the  expence  of 
fimplicity,  which  is  equally  her  pafTion, 
and  which  flie  knows  fo  well  how  to  re¬ 
concile  to  it.  In  diet  Nature  has  no  in- 
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vincible  objedlion  to  variety ;  her  protefl: 
is  chiefly  againfl:  that  which  is  created  by 
the  depravation  of  fimplicity.  This  is  fo 
exa(5lly  true,  that  till  our  tafte  is  become 
corrupted  by  example  or  vitiated  by  habit,, 
our  ftomach  has  naturally  a  repugnance  for 
high-feafoned  compounds  or  made-dilhes. 
The  virtue,  however,  or  power  of  fimpli¬ 
city  alone  is  fo  great,  that  even  to  fome  of 
thofe  kinds  of  aliment,  of  which  1  have  re¬ 
commended  the  exclufion,  fuch  as  milk, 
for  example,  it .  will  give  an  innocence, 
that  I  have  reafon  to  think  they  want  when 
parts  of  a  more  mixed  diet.  Thence  it 
is  that  inftances  of  great  longevity  in  per- 
fons  of  whofe  daily  fare,  milky  fubftances 
have  conftituted  the  bafis,  efpecially  com¬ 
bined  with  hardy  exercife,  a  good  air  and 
a  healthy  conftitution,  do  not  invalidate 
my  reafons  for  ranking  them  among  the 
articles  totally,  or  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be 
excluded  from  this  more  general  fyfteni. 
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But  we  are  from  the  earlinefs  of  the  time 
of  life  in  which  our  tafte  is  corrupted,  apt 
to  miflake  an  overhumored  habit  in  our 
palate  of  hankering  after  a  favory  variety^ 
for  the  natural  craving  of  the  ftomach,  a 
miftake  than  which,  however,  nothing  is 
more  common  nor  more  prejudicial,  in  the 
choice  of  diet. 

Independently  then  of  confiderations  of 
health ;  it  might  reafonably  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  true  voluptuaries  to  weigh 
well  the  following  axiom,  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that,  generally  fpeaking,  their  own 
experience  will  not  fail  of  confirming  to 
them,  that  ^be  fublime  of  tajie  is  to  he 
found  in  the  plaineft  diet. 

An  axiom  this,  fufceptible  of  much  fur¬ 
ther  extention,  fince  nothing  in  the  world 
is,  perhaps,  more  demonftrable  nor  cer¬ 
tainly  lefs  attended  to,  than  that  in  every 
thing  the  truth  of  tafte  and  the  fimplicity 
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of  nature  are  infeparable,  and  evenimplyone 
another ;  in  fpite  of  all  the  prefent  prevailing 
falfe  refinements  of  art,  that  never  allows 
itfelf  the  liberty  of  taking  the  lead  inftead 
of  obfequioufly  following  her,  but  it  falls 
into  fome  impertinence,  into  fome  abfurdi- 
ty,  or  fome  pernicious  error.  But  this  re¬ 
turn  to  Nature  is  too  defirable  a  revolution 
in  the  ideas  of  the  public,  for  any  one  to 
hope  it  that  knows  any  thing  of  mankind, 
or  is  not  an  utopian  vifionary. 

As  to  the  fair  fex,  I  dare  maintain  that 
they  efpecially  will  find  their  account  in 
the  fyftem  of  life  above  recommended  with 
due  allowance  of  any  proper  attemperations, 
in  refpecl  to  their  tender  delicacy  of  con- 
ftitution.  To  the  married  ones  it  will  af- 
furedly  not  only  increafe  their  prolific  vir¬ 
tue  but  make  it  not  their  fault  if  they  have 
not  a  healthy  progeny.  It  efpecially  re- 
fiores  or  preferves  fweetnefs  of  breath. 
As  paradoxcial  too  as  it  may  found,  a  very 
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rational  account  may  be  given  why,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  conftitutions,  the  very  fame  regimen, 
fhould  operate  different  effedls.  Thus,  in 
fome,  where  requifite,  it  will  produce  the 
.grace  of  plurnpnefs  and  firmnefs  of  fiefli, 
while,  in  others,  it  will  preferve  the  fhape 
from  running  into  any  ungraceful  fuper- 
fluity  of  corpulence,  or  if  already  contradl- 
ed,  it  will  gradually  reduce  it,  with  fo  far 
from  any  injury  to  their  conftitution,  that 
k  will  be  of  the  higheft  benefit  to  it. 
The  great  virtue  of  this  method  being  to 
keep  or  bring  the  animal  fyflem  to  its  na¬ 
tural  ftandard  of  health  or  perfedion,  to 
fupply  deficiencies  or  corred  exuberancies. 

After  all,  the  grand  cofmetic  is  undoubt¬ 
edly,  health.  No  cochineal,  no  vermilior>, . 
no  cerufe,  no  greafe,  no  fmear  of  waflies 
can  fupply  the  place  of  the  inimitable  co* 
lors  of  Nature,  or  can  counterfeit  her-vi- 
vid  glov/.  The  impoffibility  of  fucceeding-' 
in  the  impoflure,  makes  the  attempt  at  it 

forever 
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forever  ridiculous.  'Nothing  can  give  a 
good  complexion  but  good  blood ;  nor 
nothing  good  blood,  but  a  good  plain 
diet ;  fullicient  exercife  ^  and  the  pafTions 
in  due  order.  This,  I  readily  confcfs,  is 
no  fecret,  no  noftrum,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
is,  in  this  intention,  fairly  worth  all  that 
'ever  were  or  will  be  given  for  fuch.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  is  called  high  living 

breeds  bad  fecretions,  and  bad  fecretions 
that  cadaverous  palenefs  and  difcoloring 
which,  looking  like  nature’s  revenge  for 
‘the  murder  of  her  tafte,  reminds  one  of  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  of  hofpitals,  difeafes  and 
death. 

•But  while.  I  recommend  the  foregoing 
inftitutes,  I  am  not  fo  unaware  of  their- 
j thorough  unpopularity,  of  their  difagree- 
ably  thwarting  fo  many  inveterate  habits, 
and  of  the  conilant  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  all 
attempts  to  refcue  mankind  from  its  fatal 
inflavement  to  the  faife  blandifliments  of 

luxury 
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luxury,  to  hope  for  any  other  than  the  moft 
contemptuous  reception  of  them.  Some 
perhaps,  deign  to  throw  away  fome 
miferable  witicifms  upon  them,  who  had 
better  follow  them.  The  honor,  indeed, 
of  being  abufed  or  ridiculed  for  them,  can 
belong  to  me  only  on  the  foot  of  its  being 
the  ufiial  treatment  of  whoever  hazards  the 
recommendation  of  beneficial  but  unpala¬ 
table  truths;  the  light  of  which  inftead  of 
being  a  protedion,  ferves  only  for  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  ftrokes  of  thofe  offended  at  their 
glare,  and  who  rather  than  not  declare 
themfelves  enemies  to  fuch  truths,  will  be 
adually  enemies  to  themfelves.  It  is  only 
then  from  the  candid  and  humane  that  I 
dare  befpeak  a  fair  conftrudion  of  my  in¬ 
tentions  and  even  the  forgivenefs  of  my 
errors. 

As  to  making  any  profelites,  though  but 
fpeculative,  and  much  lefs  yet  pradical 
ones,  I  can  have  but  little  reafon  to  hope 

it. 
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it.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  too  bi- 
gotted  to  their  prejudices.  As  for  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  falfe  tafte  and  habit  *,  I  pity  them 
the  more,  and  have  the  lefs  right  to  blame 
them  for  having  myfelf  been  much  too  long 
of  that  number.  The  worft  I  wifh  them, 
is,  that,  for  their  own  fakes,  they  may  not 
continue  tempting  ficknefs  and  dallying 
with  their  deftrudion,  that  they  may  con- 
fider,  that,  though  never  intirely  too  late, 
the  earlier  they  break  their  chains,  the  lefs 
difficult  it  is  to  break  them,  and  that  in 
breaking  them,  not  only  the  triumph  from 
this  vidory  over  themfelves  is  all  their  own, 
but  the  fruit  of  it  too.  Let  them  confider 
the  little  honor  they  do  themfelves  in  fuf- 
fering  a  gluttonous  lenfiiality  to  be  their 
mafterj  that,  in  that  condition  they  are 
every  moment  growing  worfe,  and  may 
probably  fooner  or  later,  if  not  fuddenly 
cut  off  by  an  acute  diforder  or  an  apo¬ 
plexy,  become  a  burthen  to  themfelves  and 

to  the  earth,  on  the  face  of  which  while 

they 
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they  do  remain,  they  will  be  fpedlacles  of 
humiliation  to  human  nature. 

But  fliould  any  one,  by  great  miracle,  be 
tempted  to  fet  about  conquering  the  tena,  » 
cioufnefs  of  inveterate  habits,  and  in  refpedl: 
to  his  health,  to  venture  on  the  experiment 
of  a  remodel  of  life  by  thefe  inflitutes,  ic 
would  be  advifable  for  him  not  to  precipi¬ 
tate  any  thing  *,  nor  to  undertake  it,  unlefs 
by  gentle  and  due  degrees,  efpecially  in 
thofe  points  where  he  is  fenfible  his  repug¬ 
nance  would  be  the  greatefl ;  or  in  thofe 
in  which  Nature  herfelf  protefts  againil  too 
hidden  a  rupture  with  a  confirmed  habit. 
Befides,  he  will  by  taking  fufHcient  wean¬ 
ing  time,  render  any  innovation  much  the 
more  tolerable,  from  the  lelTened  difguft 
to  him  fo  natural  to  encounter  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  when  the  difTiculty  is  always  the 
greatefl.  The  contrary  pradice  would  of- 
teneft  be  like  a  vain  attempt  to  drive  a 
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■  wedge  in  by  the  thick  end,  that  would,  per¬ 
haps,  eafily  enough  enter  at  the  feather- 
edge. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  that  that  opinion 
which  may  have  engaged  him  to'  begin 
fhould  be  fo  unmovably  fixed  and  ftrong, 
as  not  only  to  beget  in  him  a  refolute  per- 
feverance  in  the  pradlice, '  but  alfo  to  give 
to  that  pradlice  the  far  from  uneflential  aid 
of  the  force  of  his  imagination,  duly  au¬ 
thorized  by  his  own  reafon.  For  furely 
his  own  reafon,  if  fincerely  confulted,  can¬ 
not  but  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  oppofition  of 
intetpperance,  reprefent  to  him  that  the  ad* 

vantages  propofed  to  him  by  fuch  a  courfe 
are  at  lead  worth  the  trouble  or  pain  of 
the  experiment ;  that  they  are  great  enough, 
in  fhort,  to  juftify  fo  innocent  an  one.  At 
the  word,  he  needs  not  fear  the  having 
caufe  to  repent  any  thing  but  the  not  having 

begun 
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begun  earlier.  Having  then  no  caufe  to 
laugh  at  himfjf;  as  to  the  ridicule  of  others, 

I  do  not  deign  to  mention  it,  but  as  a 
reafon  the  more  for  confirming  him  in  his 
refolution.  Let  him  b*ut  examine  the 
laughers,  and  it  is  odds,  if  he  does  not  find 
them  of  that  poor  and  common  charader, 
which  joins  to  a  weaknefs  the  greater  one 
yet  of  defending  it  *,  people  who  are  not 
quite  inexcufable  for  judging  of  the  value 
of  life,  by  that  of  their  own  ;  their  unre¬ 
gretted  death  being  fure  to  make  no  ^ery 
irreparable  chafm  in  fociety,  fince  there  are 
always  enow  of  their  refemblers  to  fupply 
the  place  of  them,  or  rather  fince  they  can 
hardly  be  fucceeded  by  any  of  lefs  fignifi- 
cance  than  themfelves. 

I  am,  however,  but  too  fenfible  how  diffi¬ 
cult,  how  even  impolfible  fometimes  it  is  to 
command  one’s  own  opinion  at  all,  much  lefs 
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to  fuch  a  point  of  fteddinefs  as  that  here 
fuggefled,  efpecially  where  the  inclination 
will,  it  is  probable,  be  fo.  oppofed  to  the 
recommended  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
too  fo  totally  deftitute  as  is  ftands,  of  any 

I 

authority. 

As  to  the  inditutes  themfelv'es,  you  will 
eafily  obferve  that  they  are  far  from  incom¬ 
patible  wi[h  any  variations  or  modifications 
that  peculiarities  of  age,  fex,  pr  conflitu- 
tion  may  require,  while  the  general  tenor 
or  fpirit  of  the  principles  on  which  the  rules 

are  founded  is  not  materially  violated. 

It  may  be  fuperfiuous  here  to  precaution 
againft  any  diflruft  that  may  arife  from  the 
fiownefs  and  imperceptiblenefs  of  any 
alterations,  under  the  prefcribed  manage¬ 
ment  *,  fince  it  is  plain  that  it  is  calculated 
to  operate  no  other  than  a  gradual  one. 

Little 
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Little  by  jittle ;  but  mod  certainly,  that 
fountain  of  health,  the  blood,  will  reco¬ 
ver  its  original  purity,  the  fecretions  their 
free  courfe,  the  nerves  their  due  tone,  the 
mufcles  their  confiftency,  and  the  tade  its 
native  relidi  for  fweet  limplicity. 

In  chronical  cafes  the  incredible  folly  is 
to  expefl  indantaneous  relief.  It  is  the 
part  of  medical  quixotifm  to  attempt  fuch 
redredes  of  wrongs,  or  of  rank  quackery, 
to  promife  fuch  miracles  or  inchantments. 
An  impatience  for  a  cure,  by  engaging 
people  to  trud  to  the  raOi  or  delufive  adlir- 
inces  of  ignorant  empirics,  or  defigning 
pradlitioners  of  phyfic,  murders  more  than 
^ar  or  pedilence.  I  make  due,  I  make 
:ender  allowance  for  the  natural  infupport- 
iblenefs  of  pain,  and  the  confequential  de- 
rire  of  the  quicked  relief  from  it.  But  in 
the  eye  of  your  own  reafonj  for  it  is  to 
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that  I  conftantly  appeal  as  to  the  only  au¬ 
thority  you  ought  to  refpedl:,  are  eighteen 
months,  or  even  two  or  three  years,  while 

you  have  caufe  to  think,  or  rather  while 
you  feel  yourfelf  mending  all  the  while, 
too  much  to  reduce  a  difeafe  which  you 
have,  perhaps,  been  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or 

more  years  contradling ;  a  difeafe,  by  an 
inveterate  habit  incorporated  and  twilled 
into  the  very  vitals,  and  with  which  every 
fibre  and  every  particle  of  the  animal  fyftem 
is  thoroughly  impregnated  ?  Can  you  ra¬ 
tionally  hope,  all  of  a  fudden,  to  get  rid 
of  fuch  a  fettled  domeftic  enemy,  unlefs 
with  life  itfclf,  by  ralh  endeavours  at  a 
violent  expulfion  ?  Does  not  the  flow  but 
fafer  met  hod  of  elimination,  by  a  courfe  of 
management  counter-adlive  to  that  which 
brought  on  your  diftemper,  and  by  gentle 
degrees,  feem  more  agreeable  to  the  al- 
moft  univerfal  courfe  of  Nature,  in  opera¬ 
ting  or  fuffering  no  changes  but  with  com¬ 
petent 
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petent  time  or  leifure  for  the  agency  of  pro¬ 
per  means  ? 

And  what  means  can  be  more  pregnant 
with  relief  and  fafety  than  a  well  adapted 
diet?  In  many,  perhaps,  in  moft  cafes, 
it  will,  alone,  and  without  the  help  of  other 
medicines,  itfelf  the  greateft,  efFeifluate  a 
cure.  Whoever  has  confidered  the  adual 
ftate  of  phyfical  pradlice,  muft,  from  his 
own  obfervation,  be  fenfible  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  auxiliaries  of  pharmacy  too  often 
treacheroufly  beget  a  fatal  confidence  in 
them,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  more  effica¬ 
cious  virtue  of  diet.  And  even  where  a 
proper  diet,  is  not  excluded  but  where  me¬ 
dicines  are  collaterally  given,  they  not  un- 
frequently  fruftrate  or  lefTen  its  benefits,  by 
murderoufiy  interrupting  Nature,  by  dif- 
turbing  or  precipitating  her  courfe,  when 
the  excellence  of  pradice  would  be  to  leave 
her  to  her  own  efforts  and  ftruggles  to 

work 
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work  herfelf  clear.  A  difpoficion  in  her 
than  which  nothing  is  more  univerfally  ac-, 
knowledged,  in  theory,  nor  lefs  attended 
to  in  the  pradlice. 

Perhaps,  when  ever  jufter  than  the  pre- 
fent  principles  of  phyfic  fhall  come  to  be 
eftablilhed ;  there  are  numberlefs  articles 
in  the  materia  medica^  of  which  the  fo  pom- 
poufly  boafted  qualities  will  be  found  juft 
as  groundlefs,  chimerical,  and,  to  fay  no 
worfe,  as  impertinent  as  the  attributes  of 
virtues,  by  Schroder  and  the  like  dreamers, 

to  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls  and  other 
gems,  in  a  medicinal  intention,  nay,  Kcven 
to  gold.  What  fums  did  not  the  opinion 

of  Bezoar  coft  before  its  worthkfthefs  was 
difcovered  ?  But  the  coft  was  furely  the 
lead  conhderation  :  what  lives  may  not 

have  been  loft  by  trufting  to  fuch  fooleries  ? 
Are  they  even  to  this  day  enough  explod¬ 
ed  ? 

-  ^ 
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Is  that  advice  of  Galen’s,  fo  evidently 
founded  as  it  is  upon  common-fenfe, 
enough  refpedted,  of  confidering.  lefs  the 
energy  or  effedls  of  medicines  on  the  firfl; 
outward  or  inward  parts,  to  which  they  are 
applied,  than  fuch  as  they  may  or  may  not 
produce  on  thofe  to  which  the  benefit  o^ 
them  is  intended  ultimately  to  reach  ? 

Auflere  fubftances,  for  example,  are  re¬ 
commended  againft  lax  fibres  *,  and  fruit, 
rather  acerb  than  over- ripe  (which  laft  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wholfome)  towards  longevity.  But 
does  this  expectation  of  advantage  reft  on 
the  nature  of  things  ?  Is  there  not  fome- 
thing  imaginary  in  that  expectation  ?  Is 
not  the  inference  rather  immechanically 
drawn  ?  Will  any  impreftion  of  that  aftrin- 
gency  from  thofe  fubftances,  or  from  fuch 
fruit,  remain  to  the  blood,  from  whence^ 
only  the  general  fyftem  of  the  fibres  can  re¬ 
ceive  it  j  remain,  I  fay,  alter  the  opera- 


tion  upon  them  of  the  ftomach,  to  which  ; 
the  ov’ercoming  that  very  aftringency  will  i 
have  only  and  pernicioufly  coft  its  digeftive  I 
powers  fo  much  the  more  trouble  in  vain? 
But  even  could  that  impreflion  of  aftrin-  ] 
gency,  by  confent  of  parts,  or  fecondary  • 
caufes,  reach  the  fibres  in  general,  and  not 
prove  a  mere  tranfient  conftridlion,  which,  ^ 
at  the  going  off,  would  leave  the  parts  pro- 
portionably  the  worfe,  for  the  violent  ftate 
it  had  produced  in  them ;  would  not  that  | 
aftringency  itfelf  do  more  harm  than  good 
through  theunfriendly  corrugativoharfhnefs 
of  that  acid  in  which  it  confifts,  and  which 
it  is  fo  admirable"  a  virtue  in  the  ftomach  to 
feek  to  reduce  to'  the  balmy  mildnefs  re¬ 
quired  by  Nature  for  a  healthy  fanguifica- 
tion  ? 

May  not  this  refle<ftlon,  if  not  wholly 
unjuft,  be,  with  very  few  reftridlions,  ex¬ 
tended  to  various  ingeftions  of  aliments  or 

medicines, 
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medicines,  from  which  refpedlively,  under 
the  fpecioLis  titles  of  attenuants,  detergents, 
alexeterials,  cephalics,  cardiacs,  &c.  certain 
benefits  are  propofed  to  the  blood,  how¬ 
ever  acrid,  overheating,  coagulative,  in¬ 
vincibly  heterogeneous  and  unafTimilable, 

nay  even  detrimentally  adulterative  they 
are  in  their  nature  to  it  ?  Plow  often  is 
the  poor  patient  miferably  tantalized,  with 
the  hopes  of  fuccours  he  will  never  receive 
from  them  ;  but  proceeds  deluded  or  de- 
flrpyed  in  this  manner  by  the  difcordance 
of  words  from  things,  of  empty  founds 
from  effedls  ? 

But  even  as  to  the  articles  in  the  greateft 
repute  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica^  Val- 
carengho,  Bianchi,  and  many  other  phy- 
ficians  have  expofed  fuch  abufes  of  them, 
common  in  pra<5lice,as  would  makeit  no  un¬ 
fair  queilion  whether  the  introdudlionof  cer¬ 
tain  real  or  imagined  fpecifics  was  not  rather 
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a  calamity  than  a  fervice  to  mankind.  No¬ 
thing  being  plainer  than  that,  for  once  that 
they  may  be  judicioufly  adminiftred,  they 
are  incomparably  oftener  extended  to  cafes 
in  which  they  are  infignificant,  pernicious, 
and  even  fatal,  and  extended  through  fome 
falfe  or  forced  analogy  ;  and  this  not  un- 
feldom  out  of  compliance  with  fome  fa¬ 
vorable  local  and  temporary  prejudice 
created  by  fome  cure,  in  which  they  pof- 
fibly  had  no  other  lhare  than  what  ima¬ 
gination  was  pleafed  to  allow  them,  or 
fome  intereft  was  concerned  to  promote, 
and  fpread  the  opinion  of  their  having. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sydenham  and 
Eoerhaave,  of  the  laft  of  whom,  it  has  been 
faid,  how  truly  I  dare  not  decide,  that  he 
conformed  to  the  current  pradice  more 
than  he  approved  it,  had  both  of  them 
but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  fo  much 
cxtoljed  Peruvian  bark  5  nor,  perhaps,  was 

it 
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It  without  caufe  that  they  bad  that  opi¬ 
nion.  Probably  they  favv  reafon,  in  this 
refpefb,  not  to  be  carried  away  with  that 
fo  common  weaknefs,  which  is  a  fruitful 
fource  of  human  errors,  that  aflbciation  of 
deas  from  which  very  diddniSl  objeds  are 
Dften  confounded  together,  and  pafs  for 
mplying  one  another,  though  for  nothing 
more  than  for  feme  cafual  fimilarity  or  cc- 
ncidence.  Thus,  might  not  a  medicine 
Driginally  and  particularly  given  in  a  dif- 
)rder,  which  hardly  ever  fails  of  curing  of 
tfelf,  and  mod  frequently  to  better  effed 
:han  when  impertinently  checked  or  inter- 
’Lipted,  be  the  caufe,  of  fo  currently  alTo- 
dating  with  it  an  idea  of  cure,  and  of  paf- 
ring  it  for  a  fpecific  ?  Thus  is  Nature  too 
Dften  robbed  of  that  honor  which  men  are 
0  much  more  inclined  to  pay  to  any  thing 
dfe  that  has  no  pretentions  at  all,  than  to 
ler  who  has  fuch  great  ones.  Without, 
iiowever,  denying  to  the  bark  (bme  merit. 
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it  may  be  very  fairly  fufpeded  of  having 
'  had  that  merit  over-rated  and  its  application 
over*  extended.’  And  as  to  the  pompous 
circumftantiated  hiftories  of  its  marvellous 
fervice,  in  many  cafes  too  tedious  to  enu¬ 
merate  here ;  they  only  prove,  that  when 
men  once  take  it  into  their  head  to  eftablilh  .■ 
any  thing  for  a  caufe,  they  have,  even  to 
the  deception  of  themfelves  as  well  as  of 
others,  the  fage  of  reducing  all  favorable 
effeds  to  what  they  would  have  to  be  that 
caufe,  though,  perhaps,  it  contributed  no- 
thing  more  than  a  very  trifling  aid,  or  of- 
tener  yet  exifted  even  an  obftacle  only  fur- 
mounted  by  other  collateral  circumftances, 

and  efpecially  by  the  beneficent  power  of 
Nature. 

If  a  fair  catalogue  was  given  of  the  per- 
fons  m.urdered  by  the  additional  tortures  • 
of  blifters  to  that  of  the  diftemper  againfl: 
which  they  were  prefcribed,  it  would,  in 

all 
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all  probability,  far  out-number  that  of  the 
Jives  faved,  or  much  more  probably,  only 
imagined  to  have  been  faved  by  them. 

How  many  medicines  of  the  infallibility 
if  which  it  would  have  been,  during  their 
vogue,  a  kind  of  medical  herefy  to  doubt, 
have  not  been  able  to  withftand  that  ad¬ 
mirable  property  of  time,  to  cancel  the 
imprefTion  of  a  groundlefs  opinion,  while 
it  for  ever  confirms  the  judgments  founded 
in  nature  ?  Gafcoyne’s  powder,  Giiiacum, 
Crude  mercury.  Tar- water,  and  how 
many  more  of  fuch  once  famous  fpecihcs 
and  panaceys  have  had  their  reign  !  Caf- 
toreum  itfelf,  once  in  fuch  efleem  with  the 
rich  and  the  fair,  has  loft  much  of  that  its 
charadfer  of  a  cephalic,  which,  by  no  fair 
reafoning  it  could  ever  deferve.  Not  even 
the  fandlion  of  parliamentary  wifdom  could 
fave  Mrs.  Stephens’s  medicine  from  the 
difeount  at  which  it  {lands  at  prefent. 


H  2 


Surely 
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Surely  the  folly  of  putting  one’s  truft  in 
the  nonfenfical  promifes  of  wonders  from 
fuch  remedies  in  preference  of  a  proper'diet, 
'efpecially  in  chronical  cafes,  bears  fomc 
aiTi.jry  to  the  folly  of  thofe  bigots  that  at¬ 
tribute  more  faving  merit  to  pilgrimages, 
nine  day-devotions,  and  even  to  felf-fla- 
gellations,  and  the  like  fooleries,  than  to 
that  one  thing  needful  the  reformation  of 
their  lives  by  the  lights  of  true  religion, 
which  it  would  be  fo  much  more  a  rational 
refolution  in  them  to  undertake. 

Mean  while,  it  is  this  jud  fenfe  and  fad 
experience  of  the  precarionfnefs  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  mod  boaded  drugs  and  pre¬ 
tended  remedies,  that  has  given  to  thofe 
mod  truly  to  be  called  phyficians,  that 
noble  incredulity  in  them,  which  didin- 
guiilies  them  from  the  common  run  of 
praditioners  by  rote,  and  from  empirics* 
Nor,,  as  things  go,  are  the  empirics  quite 
deditute  of  rational  argument  for  the  fet- 

tlng 
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ting  up  their  own  random  adminlftratlon 
of  their  quack-noftrums,  againft  certain 
prefcriptions,  which  though  authenticated 
by  regular  praflitioners,  feem  to.be  as 
much  matter  of  chance,  as  the  others,  fince, 
like  thofe  they  bear  on  no  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  having,  like  thofe, 
nothing,  more  on  their  fide,  than  inconclu- 
five  experience,  and  full  as  groundlefs  opi¬ 
nion.  Thus  you  may  fee  in  certain  books 
of  phyfic,  the  various  difeafes  that  afflidb 
human  kind,  clafled  in  ample  form  and 
order,  under  their  refpedtive  titles,,  but 

followed  by  prefcriptions,  containing  fuch 
a  nonfenfical  farrago  of  articles,  fo  wild, 
fo  abfurd,  fo  clafhing,  fo  impertinent  to  all 
intention  of  cure,  as"to  be  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  make  a  property  of  mankind, 
and  to  thin  its  ranks.  Yet  all  thofe 
prefcriptions  are  according  to  art,-  though' 
not  one  of  them  according  to  nature. 

Mean  while  fuch  frequent  and  dread- 

H  3.  ful’ 
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ful  mi f- applications  of  medicines,  In  the 
courfe  of  regular  pradlice, .  amj  fo  capi¬ 
tal  a  concern  as  human  life,  may  well  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  execrable  for  that  greater . 
air  of  authority  they  carry  with  them,  as 
thofe  public  judicial  murders  committed 
with  all  the  form  and  folemn  mummery  of 
the  law,  very  juftly  provoke  more  horror 
than  private  alTafiinations  againft  it. 

Already  through  the  difeernment  pf 
fome  of'  our  Britifh  phylicians,-  fome 
of  the  remains  of  the  fopbiilication  of 
the  arab  pradtice ;  juleps  thof^  of^ 

tener 

*  yukp,  from  Gul~o^>,  Rhodoftagma,  or  rofe- 
water,.  Sirup  (with  ftiange  perverfion  of  the  original- 
meaning)  from  winCj  or  head-water,  which* 

is  not  an  uneiiprefTrve  name  for, that  liquor  in  Perfia,. 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Here  it'may  be  worth 
obferving,  that  the  Arabs,  whofe  neceffities^for  phy- 
fic,  grew  with  that  luxury-  which  is  the  ufual  cor>fe- • 
quence  and  revenge  of  conqueft,  borrowed  moft  of’ 
their  Ikill  in  that  art  from  the  Greeks  whom  they  had* 
€^}nquercd,  and  whofe  books  they  pillaged  and  de-- 

faced,, 
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fener  poifons  than  remedies,  under  the 
fpecious  title  of  Alexipharmics  ;  and 
even  firups  begin  to  dwindle  out  of  ufe^ 
The  exageration  at  leaft,  if  not  the  nullity 

faced,  juft  as  they  had  done  their  country.  Thus 
their  moft  celebrated-  phyiicians  owed  almoft  every 
thing  worth  owning,  to  the  remains  of  the  Greek- 
fchool,  which  they  had  adulterated  with  their  Own  b.ar- 
barifms,  while  in  fome  points  Arabic  names  gave 
them  the  honor  of  an*  invention,  that  did  not  belong, 
to  them.- 

It  is  alfo  worth  obferving,  that  Afclepiades  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  firft  perfon  that  ever  gave  wine  in  a  me¬ 
dicinal  intention.  And  is  not  our  pradlice  forced  at 
laft  to  adopt  this  very  prefeription,:  in  lieu  of  thofe 
miferable  juleps  that  once  ufed  to  make  fuch  a  figure 
in  bills,  and  were  themfelves  but  vile  adulterations- 
of  the  fimple  rofe-water  given  by  the  Arabs  ?  But  left 
the  infinitely  better  fuccedaneum  of  pure  rich  wine 
ihould  do  too  much  good,  behold  it  often  very  im¬ 
properly  dalhed  with  the  double  poifon  of  the  acid 
of  fugar,  and  the  acrid  of  fpices,  by  way  of  making  it 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  giving  it  a  heat  friendly 
to  the  ftomach !' 
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of  merit  of  many  boafted  medicines,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  furely  it  is  in 
the  cafe  of  wanting  phyfic,  as  in  moft  ocher 
human  concerns  of  fome  importance  to 
know  what  you  are  not  to  truft  to. 

But  as  faft  as  the  higher  and  more  phi- 
fofophical  principles  of  true  phific  (hall  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  vulgar  prejudices  in  prefent 
pra6tice,  the  whole  of  effintial  medicine  will- 
moft  likely  (brink  into  afmall  compafs.  The 
difpenfatory  of  nature  will  not  be  a  very 
complicated  one,  and  be  only  the  better  for 
not  being  fo.  Pharmacy  will  be  beneficial- 
'  ly  fimplified,  while  the  imaginary  virtues, 
of  fuch  a  multitude  of  articles  as  are  only, 
fit  to  bewilder  the  praditioner,  will  be  ex¬ 
ploded,  or  reduced  to  their  juft  degree  of 
fignificance.- 

As  the  rote  of  prefcriptions  now  runs,. 
the  naufea,  or  averfion  of  moft  people  for 
phific  j  or  rather,,  for  what  is  fo  improper¬ 
ly* 


ly  and  falfely  called  phyfic,  feems  a  wife 
inftin6l  of  nature,  protefting  againft  what 

is  fo  often  matter  hoftile  to  the  human 

/ 

body ;  for  the  attack  of  which  kfelf,  rather 
than  of  the  difeafes  that  infefl:  it,  a  juft  life 
of  reafon,  will  give  room  to  think,  that 
the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  have  been  induftrioufly  ran- 
facked  for  offenfive  arms.  Nature  in  ftiort 
has  often  but  too  much  reafon  to  complain 
of  medicines,  that  under  the  malk  of  aux¬ 
iliaries,  perfidioufly  join  forces  with  her 
declared  enemies.  How  often,  while  lan- 
guilhing  under  the  confequences  of  a  diet 
heterogeneous  to  her,  is  ftie  over-loaded  or 
deftroyediwith  matter,  if  poflible,  even  more 
fo,  under  the  refpedable  name  of  phyfic  ? 
Thus  one  ill  is  only  changed  for  a  greater 
one,  and  fometimes  both  proceed  together, 
fo  that  in  faeft,  flie  has  all  at  once  to  en¬ 
counter  a  bad  diet,  bad  phific,  and  the 
difeafe  itfelf.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  ftie  is  fo 

often  overpov/ered  I  And  even  when  in 

virtue 
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virtue  of  her  falutary  energy,  {he  happens 
to  get  the  better  of  her  enemies,  then  it  is 
that  through'  that  falfe  and  fo  common 
miftake  of  antecedence  for  caufe,  poft  hoc^ 
ergo  propter  hoc,  fome  vile  pretended  medi¬ 
cine  ufurps  the  honor  of  having  cured 
where,  at  the  moft,  its  only  merit  was, 
that  it  could  not  kill. 

Tronchin,  from  Geneva,  a  phyfician 
lately  fo  much  celebrated  for  fuccefs  in  his 
great  pra6tice  at  Paris,  to  which  he  had 
been  originally  introduced  by  his  {kill  in 
inoculation,  owed,  inconteftably,  that  his 
fuccefs  to  the  fimplicity  of  his  method  of 
treatment,  confifting  only  of  a  few  plain 
dietetic  injundlions,  preceded  perhaps  by 
fome  mild  medicine,  fome  gentle  eccopro- 
tic  of  rhubarb  or  manna,  and  that  more 
out  of  form- fake,  in  compliance  with  the 
patient’s  imagination  than  that  even  that 
was  eifentially  requifite.  But  what  was 
the  confequence  ?  A  very  natural  one. 

Nature, 
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Nature,  left  to  herfelf,  with  her  conftant 
philanthropy,  did  her  ufual  good  office  ; 
and  the  patient,  even  in  very  ferious  dif- 
eafes,  wondered  at  finding  himfelf  grown 
well,  he  could  not  imagine  how,  with 
having  had  fo  little  or  no  phific  crammed 
down  his  throat. 

But  when  this  fame  Tronchin  was  inad- 
vifedly  drawn  in,  though  but  fpeculatively, 
to  depart  from  this  admirable  fimplicity  of 
nature,  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  complai- 
fance  to  the  faffiion.  For  in  a  treatife  of 
his,  on  a  diflemper  that  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Cholic  of  Poitou,  where  he  finks 
into  the  pedantic  jargon  of  his  art,  in  which 
words  are  fo  currently  given  for  things* 
form  for  fubftance,  he  makes  no  better 
a  figure  than  that  of  one  of  your  common 
dodlors  or  rank-and-file  regulars  of  the 
medical  profeffion. 


Mean 
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Mean  '^hile  the  dependence  of  mankind  on 

thofe  future  fuccours  from  medicines,  not- 

withfta-nding  the  frequency  of  their  failure,  * 

betrays  them  into  that  fatal  difregard  for  ' 

fimplicity  of  diet,  the  effedl  of  which  would " 
•  » 
fo  probably  be,  that  they  would  never 

■» 

need  them.  And  when  the  cafe  of  need¬ 
ing  them  does  come  into  exiftence,  into 
what  abfurdities  do  not  they  fall ! 

Some  imagine  that  there  can  be  certain 
medicines  that  will  fo  far  counterballance 
the  bad  effefts  of  thofe  darling  habits  to 
which  they  owe  their  complaints,  and  which 
they  have  not  refolution  enough  to  re¬ 
nounce,  as  that  they  may,  while  they  are 
taking  thofe  medicines,  perfevere  in  thofe 
habits  with  fafety. 

Others,  not  quite  fo  fenfelefs,  will  per¬ 
haps  indure  a  temporary  reformation  of 
fuch  habits  collaterally  to  their  taking  me¬ 
dicines, 
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dicines,  in  the  hopes  that  their  recovery  or 
clearance,  will  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  old  hog-troughs  of  gluttony  or  fen- 
fuality,  to  begin  again  on  a  frefh  account, 
and  to  continue  with  impunity,  at  leaft 
for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  as  in  their  edi- 
mate  of  things,  will  be  a  compenfation  for 
the  return  they  befpeak  of  their  diforders, 
and  confequently  of  the  neceffity  of  repeat¬ 
ing  their  recourfe  to  phific ;  not  con- 
fidering  how  much  their  conftitution  is  the 
worfe,  and  the  fprings  of  life  the  more  ,  ' 
worn  out,  for  every  paflidiforder,  fo  that  no 
relapfe  can  talce  place,  but,  but  with  in¬ 
comparably  a  greater  degree  of  danger, 
every  time  it  does  take  place. 

/ 

Many  have  the  ilrange  weaknefs  of  dif- 
trufting  the  plainer  and  more  obvious  me¬ 
thods  of  treatment,  fuch  as  are  the  inftinc- 
tive  fuggedions  of  nature,  abftinence  and 
quiet,  only  becaufe  they  are  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  :  nor  will  any  reafonings  on  the  caufe 

I  of 
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of  their  diforders,  fathfy  them  fo  much  as 
thofe  that  are  the  moft  abftrufe  and  unin¬ 
telligible.  Thefe,  in  matter  of  health,  do 
by  truth,  as  is  but  too  commonly  done  in 
mod  human  doubts,  go  to  founding  fome 
bottomlefs  pit  for  her,  where  Ihe  is  not, 
and  pafs  her  negledingly -by,,  on  the  fur- 

Pace,  where  fhe  really  is. 

There  is  alfo,  in  point  of  phific,  a  mad- 
nefs  epidemical  to  the  greateft  number  of 
mankind,  who  forgetting  that  that  tender 
legiflator  Nature,  inforces  all  her  dictates 
of  neceffaries  to  health  and  prefervation  of 
the  individual,  by  that  fo  powerful  recom¬ 
mendation  of  pleafure,  or  at  lead  of  agree¬ 
able  fenfations,  which  makes  her  authority 
fo  fweet,  and  our  obedience  a  fervice  to 
ourfelves,  have  no  opinion  of  the  efficacy 
of  any  remedies  that  are  not  fovereignly 
repugnantEto  nature,  loathfome  to  the  tade, 
violent  and  torturous  in  their  operation,  or 

even 
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even  poifonous.  And  this  opinion  they 
have  the  moil  often,  when  there  is  not  a 
fingle  good  reafon  to  be  afligned  for  it ; 
nor  any  but  that  power  to  naufeate,  to 
torture,-or  to  poifon,  with  which  they  un¬ 
accountably  connedt  the  idea  of  benefit  or 
cure.  A  moft  abfurd  foolifli  cafi:  of  imagi¬ 
nation  this  •,  which  is  not  without  fome 
analogy  to  that  of  thofe  wretchedly  weak 
and  gloomy  minds,  that  have  no  notion 
of  any  religion  for  a  faving  one,  that 

is  not  replete  with  threats  of  eternal 
damnation,  reprefented  as  unavoidable,  or 
even  predefiinated.  In  the  firft  opinion, 
men  only  injure  their  own  conftitutions  •, 

V 

in  the  other  God  himfelf,  if  fuch  a  Being 
could  be  conceived  capable  of  being  in¬ 
jured  by  fo  grofs  and  ridiculous  an  abfur- 
dity  as  that  of  men  making  their  maker  af¬ 
ter  their  own  little  dirty  image. 


I  2 


But 
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But  while  fuch  numerous  objedtions  pre- 
fcnt  themfel  ves  againft  the  prefent  pradice  in 

general,  of  the  curative  part,  among  which 
the  precarioiifnefs,  the  uncertainty,  the  un- 
controulablenefs,  the  infufficiency  of  medi¬ 
cines,  are  points  confelTed  and  lamented 
by  the  moft  able  phificians,  and  felt  by  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  ;  how  happy  is  it 
for  men,  if  men  would  but  know  their 
own  happinefs,  that  a  well  adapted  dietetic 
courfe  of  life,  offers  them  a  rational  de¬ 
pendence,  not  only  on  its  prevention  of 
difeafes,  by  guarding  and  arming  tiieir 
conflitutions  againft  any  morbific  caufe, 
but  on  its  power  to  cure,  or  where  that 
may  be  impoffible  to  human  means,  great¬ 
ly  to  alleviate  fuch  difeafes  as  fhall  have 
happened  to  them,  either  from  a  neglec¬ 
ted  prevention,  or  from  caufes  beyond 
the  power  of  prevention  ? 


Without, 
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Without,  however,  pretending  to  fay 
that  all  curable  difeafes  can  be  cured  by 
diet  alone  •,  I  repeat  here  my  firm  belief 
that  by  much  the  greateft  part  of  them 
may.  And  even  the  difference  of  diet  re¬ 
quired  for  various  conftitutions  and  dif-. 
tempers,  or  for  both  together,  is  much 
lefsthan  at  the  firft  found  of  things  maybe 
imagined.  In  inflammatory  cafes  the  lef- 
fened  quantity  of  animal  meats,  or  even 
the  abftinence  from  them,  aqueous  po¬ 
tions,  reft,  are  the  febrifuge  indications  of 
Nature.  Otherwife,  that  elementary  fim- 
plicity  of  food,  connatural  or  nearly  con¬ 
natural  to  all  mankind,  out  of  which  the 
pureft  and  moft  balmy  blood  is  generated, 
is  not  only  the  moft  eligible  ftandard  of 
diet  in  a  preventive,  but  even,  in  moft  dif- 
orders,  in  a  curative  intention,  or  at 
leaft,  may  be  made  fo  with  fmall  and  ju¬ 
dicious  variations.  And  this  is  the  ftile 
of  aliment  too,  that  is  ever  the  moft  grate- 

I  3  fill, 
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ful  to  the  palate till  the  palate  fliall 
have  been  vitiated  into  an  objedlion  of  in- 
fipidity  to  all  meats  but  high  or  favory 
ones.  In  the  view  of  cure,  it  is  that,  not 
unfeldom>  that  vulgarifm  of  ‘‘  kitchin- 
phyfic  being  the  beft,*’  is  one  of  thofe 
oracles  of  Nature,  that  deferves  fo  much- 
more  attention*  than  ridicule,  and  of  which 
a  very  valuable  ufe  might  be  made  under 
the  regulation  of  judgment. 

'  In  the  prefent  fyftem  of  life  how  few  are 
there  who  confider  thatthe  neceflityof  a  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  to  aliments  for  the  fufte- 
nanceof  life,'makes  any  error  either  of  choice 
or  of  quantity,  where  an  error  is  fo  liable  to 
grow  infenfibly  into  habit,  a  point,  of  ca¬ 
pital  importance  1  *  In  diet  then  there 

can 

*  Be  is  here  allowed  to  dedicate  a  note  to  fo  deep 
a  Concern  as  that  of  viflualling  our  marine  elpecial- 
ly.  Is  the  economy  of  provihons  for  that  clafs  of 

life 
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can  be  no  fmall  errors.  Nor  can  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  falutary  aliments,  and  the  abfti- 

nence 

life  fo  worthy  of  the  moft  tender  national  attention  on 
the  moH  eligible  foot  for  health  that  it  might  be  ?  Ig 
not  the  prefent  plan  of  viftualment,  even  at  the  beft,and 
granting  that  the  viduallers  do  their  duty  irreproach¬ 
ably,  fiill  pregnant  with  deleterious  articles  little  beu 
ter  than  a  flow  poifon,  and  with  any  continuance  a 
certain  one?  It  has  been  faid,  with  how  much  ex- 
aflnefs  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant,  that  not  more' 
than  three  years  ago,  there  were,  in  one  year  about 
eight  hundred  feamen  loft  by  the  chance  of  war,  and 
about  twelve  thoufand  by  diftempers.  The  books  on. 

the  navy  will,  I  prefume,  ftiew  how  far  this  account 
is  Or  is  not  exaggerated.  Now,  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  collateral  caufes  of  mortality  fuch  as.  foul  air^ 
change  of  climate,  and  other  incidents,  ftill  from 
tlie^  very  nature  of  naval  diet,  it  is  impoflible  but 

that  much  the  greater  numbers  flibuld  perifli  by  the 
diet  itfelf. 

Would  then  the  procuring  more  innocence  to  fhip- 
provifions,  or  the  redrefiing,  as  far  as  poflible  any 
point  noxious  to  the  health  of  feamen,  in  general,  be 

an 
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nence  from  the  noxious,  be  too  fcrupuloufly  i 
nor  too  refolutely  obferved.  ] 

Nothing,  in  truth,  is  more  to  be  dread-  I 
cd  than  the  force  of  bad  habits,  into  which  j 
men  are  fo  often  betrayed  by  the  impunity  | 
of  what  would  be  venial  lapfes,  but  for  } 
the  danger  there  is  in  being  by  that  impu-  I 
nity  tempted  to  multiply  them  into  a  habit,  ; 
v^hen  they  become,  if  not  unconquerable,  ■ 
at  lead,  fo  hard  to  conquer  that  any  bad 

reafon 


an  objeft  unworthy  of  the  higheft  attention  How 
ufefully  might  fuch  a  point  receive,  preparatorily  to 
more  authoritative  cognizance,  its  lirft  digeftion  in  a 
fociety  the  moll  wanted  of  all  focieties ;  a  fociety  that 
from  numbers  of  motives  warmly  recommending  fuch 
an  inftitution  might  become  a  national  blefling,  nay, 
more,  a  blefling  to  mankind,  a  fociety,  of  which  the 
being  a  member  would  be  infinitely  a  greater  honor 
than  that  of  being  a  member  of  any  fociety  now  ex- 
ifting  in  the  known  world;  in  Ihort  a  Society  of 
Humanity  ? 
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reafon  will  ferve  to  prevent  the  attempting 
it. 

« 

Thus  too  many,  when,  through  difor- 
ders  brought  upon  themfelves  by  fuch  ha¬ 
bits,  Nature  is  once  down,  will  not  allow 
her  the  fair  play  that  even  from  a  gene¬ 
rous  enemy  might  be  cxpedled,  the  being 
fulfered  to  get  up  again.  No.  When 
down,  they  continue  keeping  her  under,  by 
purfuing  the  blov/s  by  which  fhe  had  fallen, 
till  at  length,  Ihe  irretrievably  lofes  all 
flrength  and  power  to  rife.  In  vain,  in  her 
diftrefles,  has  Ihe  cried  for  quarter,  in  vain 
ftruggled,  as  ihe  never  but  does  ftruggle  to 
fave  herfelf  and  him  who  will  have  fo  mad¬ 
ly  deilroyed  her,  though  to  periih  himfelf 
with  her. 

Error  then  in  diet  being  of  the  moft 
dangerous  confequence  to  health  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  life,  an  obrerv’’auon  of  the  fort  of 

aliment 
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aliment  which  has  procured  thofe  blefTings 
in  any  degree  of  diftindlion,  muft  be  an 
cllential  point.  Confult  the  hiftory  of  the 
'longed  livers,  I  mean  of  thofe  who  are 
quoted  for  having  attained  remarkable  ex¬ 
tremes  of  very  old  age,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  find  that  their  fare  was  of  the  lead 
compound  or  rather  of  the  plained  kind. 
But  this  is  not  all.  You  will  find  that,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  health  and  long  life  pro¬ 
ceeded  condantly  together,  while  the  pof- 
fellbrs  of  them,  without  either  taking  or 
needing  phyfic,  retained  to  the  lad  their 
fenfes  and  vital  fundfions,  fo  far  as  com¬ 
patible  with  that  gradual  and  unperceptible 
decay  ordained  by  Nature,  and  which  is  at 
lead  unimbittered  by  pain  j  a  life,  with¬ 
out  difeafe,  and,  at  length,  a  placid 
death. 

If  a  diet  adapted  to  valetudinarians, 
fuch,  for  example,  as  Augudus  Cefar  and 

Cornaro, 
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Cornaro,  could  fo  far  protradl  their  lives  to 
a  competent  length ;  what  advantage  might 
not  naturally  healthy  couftitutions  expedt, 
not,  indeed,  from  quite  the  fame  diet  as 
theirs,  for  that  would  be  an  .error  of  indif- 
tindlion,  but  from  a  diet,  in  general,  pur¬ 
ged  of  all  the  articles  that  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  diforder  the  human  machine,  or  from 
in  fhort,  a  preventive  courfe,  founded 
on  the  bed  dietetic  and  gymnattic  inftitu- 
tions  ? 

It  was  doubtlefs  on  thefe  two  cardinal 
hinges  of  health,  that  the  great  founder  of 
the  Afclepiadic  fchool,  refted  his  defiance 
"of  difeafes  and  of  that  premature  death  they 
induce.  Nor  in  this  defiance  needs  there 
in  the  lead  be  imagined  any  quack-gafcon- 
nade.  It  was  nothing  but,  in  a  fair  appeal 
to  his  own  perfonal  example,  giving  to 
the  red  of  mankind  a  .jud  encourage¬ 


ment 
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ment  to  prefume  the  like  exemption,  in 
right  of  their  obfervance  of  thofe  rules  of 
temperance  which  he  taught,  and  to  which 
he  himfelf  lived  up. 

But  who  would  live  phyfically  ?”— • 
To  this,  it  may  well  be  anfwered ;  who 
would  not,  that  is  not  to  be  childiftily 
bugbearcd  by  the  mere  found  of  a  word, 
and  dares  think,  for  himfelf,  that  living 
phyfically,  moft  certainly  does  not  mean 
taking  phyfic,  bat  to  live  fo  as  to'  be  in 
the  lead  danger  of  needing  to  take  phyfic, 
to  live,  in  fliort,  according  to  Nature, 
which,  at  bottom,  may  be  full  as  well  as 
living  at  enmity  with  her ;  as  living  ac¬ 
cording  to  intemperance  her  deadly  foe  ? 
And  furely  the  pleafures  of  elegant  fimpli- 
citv  need  not  ftrike  countenance  to  thofe 
of  the  moft  refined  luxury.  Senfations 
more  exquifite,  a  mind  more  alert,  more 
fprightlinefs,  a  body  more  difpofed  for  ac- 

'  tion, 
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tion,  and  more  delighting  in  it,  more 
fprightlinefs,  a  clearer  command  of  the 
imagination  to  produce  or  augment  plea- 
fure,  powers  greater  and  more  lafting,  and 
all  thefe  the  undoubted  confequences  of  tem¬ 
perance  might  almoft  tempt  one  to  fay, 
that  not  to  live  phifically  is  the  mifery. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  here,  that  the 
dodlrine  of  Afclepiades,  does  not  in  the 
leaft  implead  or  ftand  in  any  oppofition’to 
that  of  the  great  and  juftly  celebrated  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  Two  falutary  objedls  may  very 
well  co  exift  without  clafhing,  and  thefe 
two  great  men  feem  rather  to  lend  a  light 
to  one  another.  If  Hippocrates  in  his  cu¬ 
rative  treatment  of  difeafes,  principally 
fhined  in  the  charadler  of  reflorer  of  health, 
the  Bithinian  philofopher  eminently  de- 
ferved  the  fuperadded  one  of  its  conferva- 
tor.  Nor  in  a  juft  eftimate  of  things, 

needs  the  prefervation  of  a  good  yield  pre- 

K  cedency 
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cedency  to  the  remedy  of  an  evil  :  neither 
needs  the  knowledge  neceflary  for  the  one 
fervice,  in  the  lead  exclude  the  knowledge 
neceffary  for  the  other.  They  rather  im¬ 
ply  one  another,  and  the  union  of  both, 
forms  the  complete  merit,  in  virtue  of 
which,  the  medical  art  ftands  upon  both 
its  legs.  But,  alas !  as  things  are  in  their 
prefent  date,  the  curative  part  is  extremely 
lame  ;  and  we  have  nothing  of  the  preven¬ 
tive  '^5  but  in  lieu  of  it,  that  fidem  the  fitted 

on 

*  Inoculation  being  only  a  preventive  greater 
danger  in  the  cafe  of  a  particular  difeafe,  forms  no 
exception  here,  where  difeafe  in  general  is  meant. 
Yet,  even  the  inftance  of  that  preventive,  how  favor¬ 
able  to  the  dodlrine  of  preventives  !  Was  merit  to  be 
ellimated  rather  by  the  nature  of  things,  than  by  vul- 
.gar  opinion,  the  Britilh  lady  who  firft  introduce^^ 
that  practice  in  this  nation,  by  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  fo  many  thoufands  of  lives  have  been, 

and 
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on  earth,  not  only  to  make  life  miferable 
in  every  fenfe,  as  well  as  to  fhorten  it  j  but 
to  injure  population  itfelf,  by  leflening  the 
prolific  powers  of  both  fexes,  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  puny  fickiy  ifTue. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  none  more  than 
to  the  phificians  themfelves,  is  the  prefent 

I 

fiflern  injurious.  They  are  no  more  than 
the  reft  of  mankind,  exempt  fromi' being  the 

victims  of  its  malignancy.  But  then  their 
medical  charadler  fufFers  moreover,  and 
frequently  fufFers  unjuftly.  ImpofFibilities 
are  expedted  from  them.  They  are  often 
called,  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  attend 
pcrfons,  of  whoFe  conflitutions  they  have 

I 

and  will  be  faved,  certainly  deferved,  and  perhaps 
in  a  more  grciteful  age  than  this,  would  have  had  a 
ftatue  preferably  to  any  of  the  illuftrious  dedroyers  of 
mankind. 

K  2 
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not  the  lead  knowledge,  but  a  general  pre - 
fumptive  one  of  their  diforder,  being  of 
that  complicated  kind  which  the  prefent 
manner  of  living  muft  necelTarily  create, 
and  muft  perplex  none  fo  much  as  the  moft. 
able  praditioner,  who  mud  be  the  more 
fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  any 
difeafe  in  bodies  fo  ill  prepared.  Too 
honed,  too  great,  in  fhort,  as  fuch  an  one 
^mud  be  to  promife  immediatenefs  of  curej 

the  mad  and  foolifh  hope  of  fuch  an  impro¬ 
bability,  fends  fo  often  the  impatient  fick 
to  empirics  and  beading  impodors,  to 
whom  promifes  cod  nothing,  but  the  health 
and  lives  of  thofe  who  trud  them.  How 
many  too  will  not  fo  much  as  hear  of  any 
relief  that  is  not  compatible  with  their  old 
courfe  of  living  ;  or  does  not,  at  lead, 
promife  them  a  return  to  thofe  very  poifons 
by  which  they  contraded  their  diforders, 

and 
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and  in  which  their  great  fouls  place  all  the 
worth  and  joy  of  life  ? 

On  better  principles,  the  phificians  of  the 
Afclepiadic  fchool,  or  rather  the  phificianS' 
according  to  nature,  with  a  fpirit  worthy 
of  a  profeflion  fo  friendly  to  mankind,  as  the ' 
medical  undoubtedly  is  in  its  original  inten¬ 
tion,  maintained  the  double  charafter  of 
prefervers  and  reftorers  of  health.  They 
proved  themfelves  above  the  inhuman 
meannefs  of  the  fear  of  being  rendered  lefs 
necelfary  by  the  prefervative  liftem,in  them¬ 
felves  being  the  great  inftruments  of  its 
eftablifliment.  Nor  probably  did  even 
their  private  intereft  fuffer  by  it,  as,  in- 
truth,  it  did  not  deferve  to  fuffer  by  it. 
Their  ftudy  of  nature,  and  their  affiduous 
obfervation  of  the  march  and  approaches  of 
her  enemies,  muft  have  qualified  them  for 
being  counfellors  or  comptrollers  of  health,. 

K  3  whilr 
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while  their  candor  and  humanity  mu^  1 
have  invited  the  confidence  of  all  wife  1 
enough  to  confult,  in  time,  the  fecurity  to  - 
themfelves  of  that  treafurei  of  whichut  is- v-, 
lb  extremely  foolifh  and  common,  not  to> 
confider  the  value  till  it  is  loft,. 

% . 

Thus  at  the  fame  time  that*  they  held'  '  j 
the  place  of  ufeful  guardians,  of  private  i 
Gonftitutions,,  they  had  alfo,,  in  the  admir-  I 

Ti 

able  fpirit  of  their  dodlrine,  the  honor  of 
being  i'mplicitly  the  confervators  of  the 
-public  health.  Upon  this  fo'intrinfically 
noble  and  rational  a  footing  did  they  con-  ; 

f 

tinue  at  the  head  of  medical  pradice,  till  ' 
luxury  rolling,  in  like  a  torrent,,  had  irre- 
fiftibly  carried  all  before  it,  and  involving 
all  in  one  general  ruin,  fwept  away  at' 
length,  common- fen fe,  honor,  patriotifm, 
liberty,  true  tafte,  temperance,  genuine 
phiftc  and  health,  after  Vi»hieh  it  would 'be 

fuper- 
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fuperfluoLis  to  add  happinefs,  public  and: 
private. 

It  cannot  then,  be  a  very  inhuman  wifli, 
though?  as  the  times  are,  it  may- be  a  very 
foolifh  hope,  to  fee  men  efFedlually  re¬ 
called  to  truer  objedls  ;  and  among  others, 
to  the  prefervation  of  their  own  health, 
infeparably,  as  that  implies  the  increafe 
and  prolongation  of  their  pleafurc.  And 
of  this  capital  point,,  every  man,  whom  it 
fhall  pleafe,  is,  in  fome  meafurc,  the  m af¬ 
ter.  Every  one,  capable  of  reafon,  with' 
a  little  attention  to  the  afcertainment  of 
any  peculiarity  of  his  conftitution,  either 
on  his  own  obfervation,  or  affifted  by  that 
of  a  judicious  phifician,  may  eftablifh  what 
fmall  variations  may,  be  requifite  from  thofe 
rules  of  temperance,  which  are  of  them- 
felves  fufficient  for  the  generality  of  man^- 
liind.. 

As 
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As  wild,  then,  as  ridiculoufly  mad  asiir 
might  be  in  any  human  creature,  fo  con- 
ftituted  as  he  is,  to  fancy  he  could  by  any  . 
means  become  the  adept  of  immortality  in 
this  world  ;  fo  jud,  fo  rational  may  his- 
promife  to  himfelf  be  of  extending  his  own  '• 
life  a  confiderable  time  beyond  what  he  . 
has  any  reafon  to  expefl:  in  the  prefent  ge- 
neral  fiftem,  fo  fenfelefsand  fo  murderous. 
Ought  fuch  an  addition  then,  which  is  fo^j 
much  in  his  own  power,  not  to  be  refo-H 
lutely  in  his  inclination  ?  Five,  ten,  hf- j| 
teen,  twenty,-  or  more  years,  according  tO’S 
his  original  ftamina,  or  the  ufe  he  may  « 
have  made  of  his  conftitution  fliall  warrant  ^ 
him,  and  thofe- years  blelTed  with  health,- 
or  at  leaft  where  there  is  fome  native  defedf, 
or  fome  invincible  diftemper  has  been  pre- 
contraded,  thofe  years  attended  with  a 
notable  alleviation  of  pain  j  fuch  an  addi¬ 
tion,  I  fay,  ofceneft  at  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant 
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tant  feafon  of  one’s  life,  forms  an  objedb 
furely  not  unworthy  his  attention,  or  ra¬ 
ther  conftitutes  one  of  his  fweeteft  duties, 
that  of  preventing  nature’s  being  friiflrated 
of  fo  precious  a  gift  as  length  of  life  en¬ 
deared  by  health,  or  at  leall  to  be  made 
tolerable,  where  ""abfolute  health  is  no 
longer  reafonably  to  be  hoped.  Would 
any  man,  in  his  fenfes,  renounce  his  (hare 
in  fuch  advantages  only  for  the  fake  of 
^mng,  with  lefs  pleafure,  a  fure  founda- 
for  more  pain,  fordifeafes,  and  death? 
Gr^can^any  one  without  a  fliamelefs  difre- 
^rd  for  truth,  or  nnlefs  to  the  difhonor 
‘of  his  own  tafle,  deny  that  very  fifiiem, 
the  fitteft^to  preferve  health,  and  prolong 
life,  to  be  alfo  the  fiflem  pregnant  with 
pleafures,  even  fenfual  pleafures,  infinitely 

fuperior  to  what  are  to  be  found  in  thofe 
gratifications  and  excefles  that  notorioufly 
difeafe  and  fliorten  life  ?  Witfi  refpedt 

for 
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for  example  t©  diet,  does  not  the  tafle, 
before  its  'papilla  lhall  have  been  fo  over¬ 
loaded,  furred,  or  worn  doWn  by  the  pun- 
gency  of  fairs,  or  high  feafoning,  as,  at 
length,  to  need  their  pernicious  fpurs  for  a 
foundered  ftomach,  prefer  that  relifh  fo 
fvveet  in  its  fimplicity,  fo  inimitable  by 
art,  of  plain  meats,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
“to  all  the  infernal  compounds  of  the  French 
cpokery,  fuch  as  rotten  ragoos,  or  foupes 
like  glue,  and  fcarce  better  tailed  ?  Molt 
certainly  there  is  not  a  want  ordained  by 
nature,  that,  befides  it  evident  fubferviency 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual ;  that, 
befides  the  reafonable  fatisfadlion  of  that 
want,  having  the  fanclion  of  double-inno¬ 
cence  to  mind  and  body,  does  not  more¬ 
over  afford  a  pleafure  truly  preferable  to 
what  can  be  found  in  any  abufe  to  the  hurt 
of  both  from  pafiions  or  intemperance.  In 
ihort,  pleafure  is  the  great  bounty  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  Reafon  her  difpenfer  of  it. 

A  few. 
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A  few,  'very  few  inftances  there  may 
pofTibly  be  produced  of  fome  votaries  to 
luxury,  attaining  to  what  may  be  called  an 
advanced  age  ;  but  none  of  them  to  fo 
great  an  one  as  that  of  which  there  (land 
examples  on  the  fide  of  frugality  and  fim- 
plicity  of  diet.  Neither  are  thofc  inftances 
in  any  number  to  form  any  encouraging 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  favour,  of 
the  temperate  fide.  Nay  !  were  the  hif- 
tory  circumftantially  given  of  what  fome 
of  them  fuifered  before  their  death,  in  tor¬ 
turous  pains,  in  loathfome  infirmiities,  in 
palfied  nerves,  in  extreme  caducity,  in 
the  failure  to  them  of  their  judgment  and 
mental  faculties ;  or  if,  as  to  others  who 
happily  efcaped  all  thefe  by  fudden, death, 
or  the  ftroke  of  an  apoplexy,  the  prefump- 
tive  probability  of  a  life  longer  for  them, 
by  fome  years,  under  another  courfe  of 
management,  was  to  befcanned  by  the  rules 
of  reafon  5  even  thofe  inftances  might  not 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  included  among  the  weakeft 

arguments  in  behalf  of  temperance. 

* 

But  if  there  are,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  few  idle,  unexamined  or  unattefted  ftories, 
can  hold  it  to  be  a  moot  point,  or  mere 
matter  of  declamatory  argument,  which  of 
the  two,  temperance  or  luxury  afford  the 
jufteft  hopes  of  health  and  longevity,  it  is 
a  doubt  of  which  one  would  hardly  envy 
them  the  wifdom,  cr  even  entertain 
any  great  hope  to  reafon  them  out  of  it, 
Montefquieu  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
when  it  is  required  of  you  to  enter  on  the 
proof  of  any  thing  extremely  plain,  you 
are  fure  not  to  convince.  The  folution  of 

p 

this  paradox,  he  has  not,  indeed,  added, 
perhaps,  for  its  being  fo  obvious.  For 
who  does  not  know  that  on  fuch  occafions, 
the  will  is  incomparably  oftener  in  fault 
than  the  underftanding,  which  is  belied  to 
cover  the  fhame  of  the  will  ?  So  that  the 

underftanding 
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underdanding cannot  be  convinced  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  fo  already  j  juft  as  a  man  in 
health  cannot  be  cured  of  a  ficknefs  which 
he  has  not.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impoflible  for 
the  underdanding  to  make  itfelf  believe 
that  it  is  not  convinced,  as  a  man  by  dint 
of  feigning  himfeU  fick,  may  come  at  lafb 
to  imagine  himfelf  not  well.  A  man’s 

prevaricating  or  not  being  fincere  with 
himfelf  is  no  rarity.  But  where  the 
blindr.efs  to  a  fdf-evident  truth,  is  aaii- 
ally  real  and  iinafFefled  ;  owing,  as  that 
muft  be,  to  'downright  weaknefs  of  intel- 
k-dls,  over- born  by  ftrong  paffions,  or 
ftrong  prejudices,  that  poor  wretched  va¬ 
nity  fo  congenial  to  fuch  ahead,  will  hard¬ 
ly  ever  fuffer  the  owner  to  have  the  honor 
of  confelTing  an  error,  though  it  were 
but  to  hin^felf. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rational  or  the 
fenfible,  even  v/hile  they  are  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  padion,  to  which  their  want  of 
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refolution,  or  the  chains  of  habit,  too  ftrong 
to  break,  continue  them  inflaved,  or  will 
not  fufFer  them  to  fliake  ofF  the  yoke,  are 
not,  however,  fo  weak  or  fo  unjuft,  as,  in 
theory,  at  Jeaft,  not  to  acquiefee  in  the 
preference  due  to  that  fide  they  are  fo  un¬ 
happily  for  themfelves  under  a  force  not  to 
chufe  for  the  government  of  their  pradical 
.  life. 

Yet  are  thefe  charaefters,  ftricftly  fpeak- 
ing  iefs,  perhaps,  to  be  pitied  than  thofe 
trivial  ones  with  which  fociety  fwarms  5 
characters  you  meet  with  at  every  turn 
and  every  where,  in  high  as  in  low  life,  • 
on  the  throne  as  well  as  in  the  cottage,  and' 
in  courts  as  commonly  to  the  full  as  behind 
a  counter.  ,  Thefe  are  they  that  in  the 
innocence  of  their  perfed  incapacity  of 
judging  for  themfelves,  neither  dare  think 
nor  live  originally,  but  muft  take  up  their 
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fyflem  of  life  as  of  opinion,  in  general,  up¬ 
on  truft  and  ready  made  for  them,  from  o- 
thers,  and  often  thofe  others  too,  in  like 
manner  dependent  upon  others,  and  fo  on 
in  link  of  chain,  ending,  moll  probably  at 
fome  fool  or  knave.  To  Rich  the  being 
in  the  wrong  is  hardly  a  reproach,  as  their 
being  in  the  right  is  no  merit;  their  fenfe 
of  things,  being  entirely  matter  of  chance, 
governed  by  partial  circumftances,  and  e- 
fpecially,  by  what  their-  circle  of  connec¬ 
tions  happens  to  be,  fenfible  or  fdolilli, 
virtuous  or  vitious.  What  they  are,  they 
are  pafTively  and  in  conformity  to  thofe 
with  whom  their  minds  are  in  keeping, 
and  through  whom  they  may  be  faid  to 
live,  move,  and  have  their  civil  being. 
Thefe  are  they  that  on  being  candi,dly  de- 
fired,  in  any  judgment,  to  make  ufe  of 
their  own  reafon,  think  it  very  cunning  to 
fufpeddeOgn,  or,  as  to  any  opinion  of  confe- 
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quence,  are  fo  far  from  faking  it  kindly  to 
be  left  to  themfeives,  that  they  are  rather 
frightened  like  children  left  alone  in  tlie-, 
dark,  orj  like  them  feel  round  them  for 
their  go-cart  or  leading  firings.  And  , 
indeed,  their  childhood  never  ceafes  :  their 
undcrflanding  never  can  fland  alone  and 
the  growth  of  it  is  forever  ilunte  d.  But 

what  is  the  moft  to  be  pitied  in  thefe  little 
fubaltern  charadlers  is  their  filly  rage  of  de-  . 
fending  an  unexamined  opinion  as  if  it  v;as  ; 
adlually  their  own  property  :  And  this 
they  do  fii’l  innocently  in  the  perfedl  ig*  . 
ranee  of  how  they  came  by  it,  whether 
begged,  borrowed  or  ftoln.  They  take 
prejudice  to  be  judgment.  Among  thefe, 
thofe  truths  efpecially  which  are  the  mod 
. ferviceable  to  themfelv^es,  if  they  ftiould  ' 
happen  to  thwart  any  of  their  infufed  no¬ 
tions  of  things,  or  their  fecond-hand  ideas 
are  fure  to  make  enemies  and  no  converts. 

But 
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But  to  do  thefe  people  juftice,  under- 
ftandings  even  much  fuperi'or  to  theirs  are 
but  too  often  feen  not  contagion -proof  a- 
gainft  the  epidemical  follies  of  the  times. 
The  impetuous  whirl  of  nonfenfe  fucks 
them  irrefiftibly  in  along  with  the  light¬ 
er  trifles.  In  religion,  in  politics,  in  eve¬ 
ry  matter  of  human  concern,  men  are 
commonly  more  determined  by  the  cuf- 
tom,  pradfice,  and  opinions  round  them 
than  by  the  nature  of  things.  In  points  of 
fmall  importance  fuch  a  conformity  is  even* 
preferable  to  a  cinic  captioufnefs,  or  to  a 
Angularity  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  affec¬ 
tation.  But  where  the  arbitrary  fway  of 
fafhion  extends  to  any  thing  fo  ferious,  for 
example,  as  health,  (not  to  touch  here  on 
other  points  foreign  to  my  fubjed)  can  a 
man  of  fenfe  make  too  great  Ijafte  out  of  a 
filly  fafnion-riden  mob?  He  will  be  ridi-^ 
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culed  orabufed  for  it.  So  much  the  better. 
He  will  not  only  with  more  juflicetohimfelf, 
but  with  more  humanity,  give  it  his  pity  • 
rather  than  the  countenanGe  of  his  example. 
Otherwife,  when  his.  own  feelings  fliall,  in 
the  hours  of  pain  and  hcknefs,  require  at 

his  hands,  his  health,  loft  by  the  taking  of 
.  daily  poifon,  or  deftroyed  by  the  current 
fyftem  of  life,  it  will  be  but  a  wretched,  . 
imreceivable  excufe  he  will  have  to, make 
to  himfelf,  that  he  complied  with  the 
common  pradlice.  Has  fuch  an  one  any  ^ 
right  to  laugh  at  the  poor  Hottentot  v/ho  . 
when  '  attacked,  on  the  guts  and  garbage, 
which  compofe  at  once  the  ornaments  of 
his  legs  and  provifion  for  his  belly,  pleads^ 
exadiy  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  with,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  reafon  to  the  full,  in  the 
/  'nature  of  things,  ‘‘  the  cuftom  of  his 
“  country  Can  any  cuftoms  be  worfe, 

in  many  points,  than  ours?  As  things 

ftand 


fland  at  prcfent,  to  go  no  farther,  what 

with  the  two  arts  of  cookery  and  of  phyfic, 
a  man  has  hardly  a  chance  for  his  life.  In 
fhort,  difeafes  and  premature  death  are  fo 
demonftrably  the  confequence  of  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  in  general,  that  not  to  incur 
them  would  be,  indeed,  the  miracle.  Yet 
is  not  Nature  impleadable  for  them  :  they 
are  intirely  out  of  the  courfe  fhe  has  ap- 
poin  ed.  No  law,  for  example,  is  more' 
plainly  ppmulgated,  than  that  of  our  let¬ 
ting  the  flomach  take  the  lead  of  our  palate, 
and  not  our  palate  of  our  ftomach,  on  pain, 
to  the  contrary  not  only  of  the  worft  of 
evils  to  our  health,  but  what  one  would 
think  fhould  merit  fome  conlideration,  on 
pain  of  a  diminution  of  true  pleafure,  even 
in  the  very  a6t  of  aiming,  in  falfity  of  cafte, 
at  a  greater  one. 
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I  come  now  to  thofe  who  feek  to  cover 
that  weaknefs  of  theirs  in  yielding,  againft 
their  better  fenfe  of  things,  to  the  torrent 
of  fedudlion  into  luxury,  and  efpecial- 
ly'  in  not  refifting  a  pitiful  fenfualw 
ty  of  the  palate,  by  affedfing  to  de^ 
fpife  old  age,  as  fomething  not  worth  the 
facrifices  exadted  from  them  to  the  attain- 

s 

ment  of  it.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  what 
are  the  facrifices  required  of  them  ?  None 
but  what  themfelves  muft,  on  the  lead  re- 
fiedlion,  allow  to  be  no  facrifices  at  all, 
fince  it  is  not  fair  to  call  that  a  facrifice  of 
pleafure,  which  is  fure  to  produce  a  much 
greater  and  more  lading  one  than  what 
fhall  have  been  relinquifhed  for  it.  Then, 
as  to  what  is  faid  of  the  contempt  being, 
affedled ;  is  it  natural  to  believe  them  in 
earned  in  their  profefTion  of  it  ?  It  lo6ks 
more  like  one  of  thofe  abfurd  airs,  thofe 
pitiful  refources  to  which  human  vanity  is 
fo  often  driven  for  flielter.  But  if  they 

are 
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'are  in  earned,  they  grofsly  deceiv^e  them- 
Iclvcs,  nor  perceive  that  at  the  bottom  cf 
their  falfe  bravade,  lurks  a  kind  of  incre¬ 
dibly  foolifli  and  fccret  hope  that  that  may 
pofTibly  not  happen  to  tliemfelves,  of  the 

happening  of  which  to  others,  with  the 

< 

lame  caufe  for  its  happening,  they  would 
lay  the  odds  of  millions  to  one. 

So  unconfequential,  To  much  more  weak 

than  wicked  is  commonly  man  !-  So  cruel- 

« 

Jy  do  his  prefent  feelings  tyrannize  over 
hirh,  governing  him  by  dividing  himagaind 
himfelf,  by  arming  his  own  underdanding 
againd  his  underdanding,  and  almod  al¬ 
ways  giving  the  vidory  to  the  word  fide  *, 
that  untriumphable  vidlory  of  a  man  over 
his  reafon  to  his  own  perdition  \  a  vidory 
which  the  pafiions  themfelves  that  carry 
it  diould  regret  •,  fince  nothing  but  the 
nmd  grofs  vulgar  error  can  make  them 
take  reafon  to  be  their  adveiTary.  The  fame 
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Nature  that  gave  man  his  pafilons,  not  one 
of  which  but  anfwers  very  valuable  ends, 
gave  him  alfo  for  the  promotion  of  thofe 
ends,  and  the  avoidance  of  pernicious  ex- 
cefTes,  reafon  ^  not  furely  as  an  enemy  to 
any  of  the  paffions,  but  in  quality  of  mo¬ 
derator  of  them  ail,  the  trueft  and  bell 
friend  to  them  all. 

But  to  return  to  thofe  v/ho  in  a  prcfent 
iinfeelingnefs  of  future  confequences,  af- 
fe<5i:  to  defy  difeafes  and  death,  or  at  leaft 
to  hold  them  cheap  in  comparifon  of  the 
fublime  joys  of  a£lual  intemperance,  let  us 
liquidate  the  truth  of  thefe  pretentions  by 
the  teft  of  general  experience.  Whenever 
that  fatal  period  which  their  fo  wifely  and, 
above  all,  fo  taftefully  preferred  fyftem  will 
have  haftened,  comes  to  flare  them  ine- 
vitab'y  in  the  face,  it  is  not,  1  fancy,  com¬ 
monly  found  that  thefe  are  they  who  are  the 
moft  willing  to  embrace  ,  it,  who  with  the 
leaft  reludlancy  quit  their  hold  of  life,  or 

who 
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who  the  leaft  regret  that  treafure  they  will, 
in  all  the  folly  of  improvidence,  have  ri* 
otoufly  lavifhed  away.  Then  it  is  that 
they  feel  it’s  value  and  feel  it  too  late. 
Then  it  is  that  they  hug  the  little  that  is 
left,  them  of  departing  life,  as  even  a'fpend- 
thrift  will  do  his  laft  (hilling,  at  the  necef- 
fity  of  letting  it  go,  though  he  may  have  be¬ 
fore  fquandered  away  the  largeft  fums  with¬ 
out  meafure,  ^or  attention.  What  would 
they  now  not  give  for  thole  years  of  which 
their  invincible  intemperance  will  have  de¬ 
frauded  them ;  while  with  the  (hame  of 
having  drawn  lefs  help  from  their  realbn 
than  brutes  from  their  inftina:,  they  will 
after  having  lived  the  bubbles  of  falfe  plea- 
fure,  die  its  viflims,  violently  cut  off  from 
their  richefl  inheritance  of  Nature,  health 
and  length  of  days  *,  their  vital  taper  ha¬ 
ving  been  rather  flared  away  or  extinguifh- 
cd  than  fairly  burnt  out  ? 
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On  the  other  hand,  that  fort  of  old  age 
which  is,  generally  fpeaking,  the  confe- 
quence  ^nd  reward  of  temperance,  is  a  blef- 
fjng  that  the  good  deferve,  and  the  wife 
may  defire  for  very  valuable  purpofes,  and 

upon  motives  very  different  from  timid  or 
from  felfifh  ones.  The  beauty  of  it  is 

that  the  vital  flame  burns  clear  to  the  lad. 

•*  -- 

And  fure  there  is  nothing  that  has  more 
injuflice  done  it  by  common  opinion  than 
this  feafon  of  life  for  want  of  juft  diftinc- 
tions  being  made  between  thehealthyand  the 
valetudinarians  of  it.  Morofenefs  pafles  cur¬ 
rently  for  a  charaderiftic  by  Nature  eftential- 
iy  appropriate  to  old  age.  This  is,  however, 
fo  falfe,  fo  very  falfe,  that  in  thofe  in  whom 
ill-nature  is  not  a  conftitutional  vice,  acrimo¬ 
ny  or  fretfulnefs  is,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
effed  and  lymptom  ofdifeafes,  and  is  itfelfa 
great  one,  nothing  hardly  contributing  more 
to  the  fhortening  human-life ;  whereas 
fweetnefs  of  temper  and  chearfulnefs  of  mind 
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are  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  real  truth  is,  that  old  age 
is  far  from  affording  fo  bleak  and  fo  chear- 
kfs  a  profpedl  as  it  is  vulgarly,  painted. 
Much  of  that  accufation  of  it,  for  infen- 
fibility,  is  falfe,  or  only  true,  with  refped  to 
thofe  whofe  decay  of  the  mental  faculties 
fympathizing  with  the  corporeal  organs,  is 
not  in  the  courfe  of.  Nature,  but  produced 
by  fome  accident,  or  much  the  ofteneff, 
by  a  mifufe  of  the  conflitution,  whence 
fuch  frequent  fpcdlacles  occur  of  a  mifer- 
able,  effete,  infirm,  loathfome  old  age  : 
fpeftacles  that  fhock  humanity,  and  what 
is  worfe,  fiiock  it  without  exifling  falutary 
warnings  to  it.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  courfe  of  decay  of  the  body,  in  which 
the  unperifhable  nature  of  the  mind  rather 
difplays  itfelf,  than  not,  there  are  notranfi- 
tions  that  are  violent  ^  they  are  even  im¬ 
perceptible.  And  if,  as  age  advances,  it 
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brings  widi  it  an  indrfFerence  for  many 
things  that  ufed  before  more  ftrongly  to 
aifcd,  it  is  not  fo  much  that  the  common 
fenfory  or  mirror  of  the  human  mind  re¬ 
ceives  duller  or  fainter  impreffions  of  ima¬ 
ges,  as  that  it  receives  jufter  ones  from  its 
being  itfelf  grown  more  true  and  lefs  warp¬ 
ed  by  the  fire  of  the  pafTions,  and  fewer 
ones  from  its  power  of  rejedting  objedls  it  is 
now  grown  too  difficult  or  too  nice  to  admit* 
The  kind  of  play-things  that  pleafed  the 
child,  have  not  a  right  to  pleafe  the 
adult;  nor  the  play-things  of  the  adult,, 
thofe  in'  years.  Exhaufted  novelty,  the 
exercife  of  that  fpirit  of  obfervation,  with¬ 
out  which  the  minority  of  the  undcrfland- 
ing  never  ceafes ;  a  difcovery,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  of  the  vanity  and  worthleflhefs  of 
many  things  once  feen  with  other  eyes  or 
in  other  lights,  a  difcovery  which  is  itfelf 
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no  defpicable  pleafure,  (happy  1  when  not 
too  dearly  purchafed,)  make  it  that  the 
aged  who  rejedl  what  they  had  in  their 
youdi  being  known  to  admire,  and  what 
the  young  wonder  they  can  ever  ceaTe  ad¬ 
miring,  feem  the  Icfs  capable  of  feeling, 
while,  in  fadt,  it  is  not  fo  much  that  their 
fenfes  are  impaired,  as  that  their  judgment 
is  improved.  Their  perception  in  fome 
refpeds,  is  fo  far  from  being  dulled  or 
accufable  of  fiupidity  and  confufion,  that 

the  very  contrary  is  true,  being  now  more 
clear  and  lefs  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  the 
grofTer  pafTions  reduced  to  order  by  the 
daily  prevailing  power  of  reafon.  Now  it 
is,  that  furely  by  not  an  unwife,  or  rather 
by  a  tender  difpofition  of  nature,,  the  abat¬ 
ed  fiercenefs  of  an  inftindlive  appetite,  her 
gift  towards  her  favorite  end,  the  procrea. 
lion  of  ilTue,  gives  place  to  that  parental 
care  of  it,  which  caa  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
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without  its  pleafures.  As  to  the  merely 
fenfual  delights,  the  unaptitude  for  them 
having  gradually  come  on,  hinders  the 
privation  of  them  from  caufing  pain  or  re¬ 
gret.  Want  of  power,  is  want  of  defire. 
And  this  is  a  lofs  to  which  the  mind  is 
■foon  fo  familiarized,  as  to  confider  it  in  fo 
juft  a  light,  as  not  even  to  reckon  it  a  lofs, 
A  few  ridiculous  exceptions,  where  incli¬ 
nation  fufvives  ability,  rather  prove  the 
folly  of  not  giving  up  fuch  pretentions  in 
time,  than  any  unhappinefs  in  the  being 
obliged  to  give  them  up.  It  is  then  that 

a  not  unvoluptuous  calm  fuccecds  to  the 

ftorms  of  certain  paftions.  With  health, 
there  are  pleafures  for  all  ages.  The  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  itfclf  an  inexhauftible  mine  of 
them.  Can  he,  in  whofe  power  benevo¬ 
lence  is,  and  in  whofe  power  is  it  not  that 
deferves  to  IJve,  can  he  complain  of  the 
wapt  of  agreeable  fenfations  ?  Or  if  he  hap- 

pily 
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pily  has  it  in  his  power  to  exercife  that  be¬ 
nevolence,  ought  he  to  complain  of  want¬ 
ing  even  the  moft  exquifuely  delicious 
ones  r  Moft  afluredly,  there  needs  be  no 
wafte-time  in  life.  Can- ever  the  love  of  - 
^od,  of  univerfal  fociety,  of'  country,  of 
family,  of  friends,  be  fuppofed  of  fo  cold 
a  nature,  as,  with  reafon,  not  to  be  capable 
of  warming  the  breaft  of  man  in  any  age, 
or  of  fo  little  extenfivenefs  as  not  to  fill  the  • 
heart,  or,  in  fhort,  not  fo  much  their 
own  reward,  as  not  to  be  worth  living  for? 
Add  to  all  this,  the  exalted  prerogative 
of  cultivation  and  progreftive  improve-  - 
ment,  of  which  the  human  mind  is  with 

•  41! 

fuch  infinite  pleafure  fufceptible  to  the  laft  ' 
moments  of  a  healthy  life,  fo  as  thereby  to 
be  enabled,  even,  in  them,  to  prefent  the 
intelledlual  fphere  more  enlarged,  though  • 
with  a  milder  light,  like  that  of  the  foiar  ^ 
orb  juft-juft  a-fetting. 
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But  whatever  may.be  the  comparative 
value  of  old  age,  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter 
,  on  a  fuller  difcufllon  of  it  here.  Suffice  it 
for  me  to  fay,  that  the  'attainment  of  that 
age  did  not  appear  to  me  a  point  that,  ra¬ 
tionally  fpeaking,  deferved  to  be  of  fuch 
indifference  to  mankind,  as  to  require  any 
apology  for  the  intention  in  offering  arr 
opinion  imagined  to  be  conducive  thereto. 
It  is  then  folely  on  that  good  intentiony 
that  to  the  candid  public,  I  dare  found  the 
apology  intended  by  this  appendix  *,  and 

which,  confidering  the  need  of  it,  could 

not  be  too  long  an  one,  for  that  infuffi- 
ciency  of  mine,  of  which  never  having 
once  loft  fight  myfelf,  I  neither  defervc 
nor  wifti  that  any  one  elfelfhould. 

But  while  I  confidered  that,  befides  the 
perfedi:  liberty  every  one  furely  is  at  to  re- 

jedl  or  treat  the  inftitutes  above  laid  down^ 

with. 
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wkh  all  the  fcorn  and  contempt  he  pleafes, 
it  was  not  in  nature  for  the  tenor  of  them 
to  hurt  the  human  health,  that  even  all 
the  errors  fuppofable  in  them,  and  I  readi-^ 
Jy  grant  in  this  capital  concern,  there  can 
be  no  fmall  ones,  ftill  bear  no  proportion 
to  thofe  flaring  ones  in  the  prefcnt  mad,  or 
rather  foolifli  career  of  perdition  for  both 
health  and  life  ;  while  I  confidered,  I  fay» 
that  the  circumflance  of  but  one  fingle 
human  creature,  even  though  he  were  an 
enemy,  benefiting  by  the  trial  of  them., 
only  fo  much  as  myfelf  on  experience  have 
done,  would  largely  over-pay  me  for  my 
trouble,  or  even  for  the  ridicule  of  me,  I  did 
not  think  myfelf  free  to  refufe  to  myfelf  the 
publication  of  them  :  efpecially  in  my 
firm  conviflion,  that  whoever,  from  a 
pradical  obfervance  of  them,  does  not 
expe61:  things  out  of  all  reafon,  a  fudden 
operation  like  that  of  a  charm,  or  miracles, 

in 
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in  fhort,  will  be  fure  not  to  be  diftp- 
pointed. 

It  would  indeed  be  impudence  in  me  to 
fay,  that  I  may  be  deceived,  as  if  the  poft 
fibility  of  that  could  be  a  doubt ;  but  it  is 
nothing  but  religioufly  truth  for  me  to  re¬ 
peat  here,  that  I  fincerely  believe  I  am  not 
deceived,  in  my  opinion  of  the  method,  I . 
have  ventured  to  recommend,  founded  as 
it  is,  fo  much  more  on  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
than  on  that  of  opinion.  1  -  fincerely  then 
believe,  that,  with  infinitely  fuperior  plea- 
fure  on  its  fide,  it  will  help  to  fpin  out  the 
thread  of  life,  if  not  to  the  utmoft  extent 
affigned  it  by  its  original  (lamina,  at  lead 
to  the  length  of  feveral  years  beyond  the 
time  to  be  expedled  froth  the  prefent  courfe 
of  mifmanagement  of  health.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  too,  that  it  will  in  a  great  meafure 
reftore  a  conftitution  not  irretrievably  def- 

perate: 
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perate  :  and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  at  leaft 
bring  mitigation  of  pain  and  prolong  life, 
where  it  is  no  longer  in  nature  for  any  thing 
to  work  an  abfolute  cure. 

It  has,  demonftrably  by  reafon,  and 
without  quackery,  fo  much  of  univerfal 
profitablenefs  in  it  to  health,  as  with  fmall 
variations,  to  be  adaptable  to  both  fexes, 
and  to  all  conftitutions,  ages,  and  climates* 
It  will  undoubtedly  render  the  body  lefs 
obnoxious  to  difagreeable  fenfations  or 
ill  confcquences  from  either  excefs  of  cold 
•r  heat.  As  indeed  it  will  fortify  it  in 
general  againfl:  the  dangers  and  mif- 
chief  of  any  morbific  caufe  whatever  i 
it  will  confequently  rid  you  of  any  juft 
fears  ;  for  example,  of  the  gout,  rheu- 
matifm,  ftone  ;  of  hemiplegias,  palfeys, 
or  the  dreadful  ftrokc  of  an  apoplexy, 

which 
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which  at  any  age,  even  in  the  molt  ad-. 
vanced  one,  is  at  bell .  but  a  violent  and  |j 
fudden  death,  and  implies  a  conftitutioni 
of  the  ftamina,  defigned  for  longer  life :  ^ 
a  death,  which  if  there  are  any  that  can  j 
admire,  let  them  conlider.  whether  at  ai>y  ^ 
time  of  life,  the  being  (hot  through  the. 
head,^  or  {lrang|ed,  is  an  eligible  way  of  ' 
going  out  of  it ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
unprcparednefs  for  the  accident,  or  the 
criticalnefs  of  the  feafon  at  which  it  may 
befal.  one.  In  a.  preventive  light,  then  t 
this  fiftem  of  economy  of  health  here  pre- 
fented,  will  very  prefumably  keep  you 
free  from  the  tortures  of  difeafes,  or  fpare 

you  the  languors  of  a  fjck  bed  i  thusr 
enabling  you,  fince  life  is  doubtlefs  for;’ 
very  wife  reafons,  conftitutionally  finite,., 
to  live  while  living  is  good  j  to  live  as  one 

'  may. 
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may  fay,  all  the  days  of  your  life,  until 
the  arrival  in  fulnefs  of  time  of  that 

blefled  euthanafia  of  old  age,  which  to  the' 
eternal  praife  of  the  Creator  of  man,  is  be- 
yond  all  doubt,  the  originally  intended 
and  fo  denrable  a  period  of  the  human 
exiftence  in  this  world,  when  death  is  ulti¬ 
mately  a  neceflity  and  no  pain,  the  benefit 
and  not  the  injury  of  Nature. 
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